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INTRODUCTION. 

I SHOULD never have thought of committing 
my little Tour to the press, if it had not been 
for the extreme difficulty which I found, when 
in Dublin, of obtaining any correct information 
respecting those parts of Ireland which I in- 
tended to visit. I was not fortunate enough to 
meet with any Irishman who had made at all 
an extensive tour through the wilder provinces 
of his native country ;^V^nd my inquiries at the 
principal booksellers’ shops for written infor- 
mation were scarcely more successful. 

The Rev. C. Otway has indeed published 
some excellent Sketches,*' of two very con - 
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fined and very distant ^districts in the Nortlv 
Western and South Western extremities of the 
Island. And the well-knOwn ‘^Letters from 
the Irish Highlands of Cunnemarra’^ convey 
such valuable information, and evince such 
talent, as to make every one who reads them 
regret that the Authors should not have given 
to the world a more complete description of 
that little known but most interesting province. 
ITiere are also, of course, Guides enough, 
and to spare, for the Lakes of Killarney. But, 
besides these, I know of no modern Tour of 
any reputation, through even a portion of the 
districts I have just visited, much less through 
the whole of them; unless, perhaps, I must 
still further except the flying notices of the 
flippant German Prince/^ 

It is from having ex]^erienced and regretted 
this extraordinary deficieucy, that I was first 
induced to think that even my little mite of 
information might perchance be acceptable to 
the Public. I have myself received very great 
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and varied enjoyment from my Tour, of which 
however, I dare not hope that my description 
should convey any thing but* a faint impression 
to my Readers. 1 shall endeavour to give the 
Journal of what 1 saw and did as simply as I 
can ; in the hope of making it at least useful, 
by pointing out some of the many objects of 
interest which these unfrequented regions con- 
tain ; and by practically showing how they may 
be most easily and profitably explored. 

If I at all succeed in this my aim, I feel that 
my little volume wijl be of use, not only to the 
l^ourist, who may have his attention thus drawn 
to a district and people, that will amply repay 
him for the trouble of visiting them, but also 
to the country itself, which would greatly 
benefit by this intercour^,; as what it wants 
above everything is, toJcnow, and fo be known. 
But still more useful would be my attempt, 
and infinitely greater would be my gratification, 
if only my slight Sketches should serve to pro- 
voke some more competent Native Writer to 
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give a completer account of this interesting 
portion of our Common Country. 

Before commencing an acquaintance, it is, 
perhaps, right and proper that some sort of 
introduction should take place. Allow me, 
therefore, most gentle and esteemed Reader, to 
lay before you the principal motives which 
induced me to make the Tour I have here 
attempted to record, in order that, if your 
tastes happen to coincide with mine, we may 
travel on together, but, if not, you may be 
warned in time to throw laway a Volume not 
likely to interest you. 

My chief motive, perhaps, was a naturally 
“roving disposition,^’ which has led me to 
most parts of the Continent, and has subse- 
quently induced ms^to explore almost every 
nook of my native country, from Land’s End 
to Cape Wrath, and John O^Groats. 1 had in 
the preceding year made a short Tour through 
the North of Ireland, and I was, therefore, 
anxious to complete my acquaintance with 
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the Sister Island, by devoting the whole of this 
summer to the Southern and Western Coun- 
ties. 

Ireland is at present the great point of 
domestic interest, and at the same time there 
is no country in the world about which it is so 
difficult to obtain any correct or concordant 
information. I was, therefore, most anxious 
to have the opportunity of forming a judgment 
for myself, both of its present state and its 
future prospects. I longed to study in their 
native land, the national character, and habits, 
and mode of living, and mode of faith, of one 
of the most peculiar and most interesting people 
on the face of the earth. 


I am moreover enthusiastically fond of fine 
scenery, of which I had always understood that 
the West of Ireland contains some of the most 


perfect models that thS British Isles can boast. 
And, though last — I am almost ashamed to 
perhaps not least — I must plead guilty 
to a very strong partiality for Fly-fishing, for 
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which I well knew that these mountain districts 
would afford me the most favourable oppor- 
tunities. 

Such, I believe, were my principal objects in 
making the following Tour; and, Reader 1 if all 
or any of these “ delights thy mind may move,’' 
let us lose no more time in starting together. 
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THE 

ANGLER IN IRELAND. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Dublin — Its Sorietj and general Character — Departure from 
it — Appearance of the Country, and first impressions of 
an Englishman — Carlow — Kilkenny — The Coercion Bill 
— Vale of the Suire — Arrival at Clonmel 

I LEFT Dublin on the morning of May 10, 
after about a fortnight’s ei^yment of its gaie~ 
ties, of which there is. no lack at this season. 
Indeed, the Saxon, who comes charged with the 
descriptions of a portion of the Irish press and 
Irish orators, expecting to find the shops all 
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DUBLIN. 


closed, and the grass growing in the streets, 
will, at any tinie of the year, be greatly asto- 
nished at the bustle, and crowd of pedestrians 
and carriages, always to be seen in the princi- 
pal thoroughfares of Dublin. 

But in the spring especially this city is very 
full and gay. Many families resort to it from 
the provinces, who, mixing with the nume- 
rous body connected with the Irish metropolis, 
by their professional or official duties, form a 
large and excellent society. For two or three 
months, the town presents an appearance of 
unusual animation and gaiety. Riding parties 
and dinner parties arc the order of the morn- 
ing and evening ; in addition to which there is 
a nightly succession of very handsome public 
and private balls, where may be seen as much 
female beauty as in any part of the British 
Isles; while the immense garrison, and the nu- 
merous attaches of ithe Government, ensure a 
plentiful supply of beautc. 

Nor want there attractions for visiters of 
other tastes. Dublin contains many very inter- 
esting scientific institutions ; and can boast a 
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number of highly educated, intelligent, and 
learned men, among her sons. *!ts environs are 
proverbial for their loveliness : and the town 
itself possesses many remarkably handsome 
public buildings, as well as some noble streets, 
intermixed, it must be confessed, with not a 
few of the meanest houses and filthiest lanes 
that disgrace the interior of any capital. 

Then, the general appearance, and manners, 
and tones, of the people, the variety and style 
of the equipages. See, all wear such a novel and 
peculiar look in the eyes of a stranger, as to make 
a ramble through the streets of Dublin uncom- 
monly interesting and amusing to the newly- 
arrived JEnglishman. If he have any turn for the 
observation of character, or relish for genuine 
humour, it will be his own fault if he meet not 
with ample opportunity for the indulgence of 
both. Or, if he be a philanthropist, where can he 
find such scope for the imtalgence of his heart’s 
best feelings ^ Where can he acquire such a 
practical lesson of the wants and the miseries 
of his fellow-creatures, as in the streets and in 
the hovels of Dublin f 

b2 
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CARLOW— BALLYTORE. 


But it is not my intention to dwell upon a city 
that has been so often and so well described. 
The great object of my present visit to Ire- 
land was to explore its western coast, parti- 
cularly Cunnemarra, and the County of Kerry, 
both of which I wished to examine thoroughly 
and leisurely. Circumstances, however, in- 
duced me to proceed first to Clonmel; for 

■i 

which town I started, as I have said, on the 
10th of May. It is about eighty Irish miles 
from Dubin ; but, as I did not leave the latter 
until late in the day, I was obliged to sleep at 
Carlow, where my evil stars conducted me to 
a very indifferent inn : I trust, for the sake ot* 
future travellers, that a better one exists in so 
considerable a town. 

This day’s journey presented few objects of 
interest, except, perhaps, the pretty little vil- 
lage of Ballytore, situated on a small stream, 
the Greese, which ki said to contain very fine 
trout. But it was impossible to travel even 
one day through the inWior of Ireland with- 
out being forcibly reminded that I was in a 
perfectly difierent country, and among. a totally 
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flissiliiilar people, from those on the Saxon side 
of the Channel, The general aspect of the coun- 
try through which I this day passed, as, indeed, 
of the greater part of Irelanfl, has an unusually 
hare look in the eyes of an Englishman, and 
reminds him more of the interior of France than 
of the smiling fields of England. This naked 
appearance arises, in a great measure, from 
the absence of hedges and hedge-row timber. 
The usual fence in Ireland is a mound of earth, 
or, in some counties, stone walls. These 
earthen or stone walls are very often without 
any gateway even into the road. When the 
proprietor wishes to enter into the inelosure, 
he breaks down as much of the fence as will 
admit his little cart, and often blocks up the 
gap with the same car turned up with its shafts 
in the air. 

Then the cabins of th^ peasantry appear to 
the newly-arrived Englisliman very small, and, 
alas ! very dirty and Comfortless. There is no 
attempt at ornament In the architecture, nor any 
‘Symptoms of awish to keep neat what never could 
have been handsome. The walls and roof are too 
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often going to decay, and blackened with the 
smoke tha^ eddies out of the ever open door. 
There are no roses clustering round the porch, 
no jasmine cliinfiing up the windows, nor 
gay borders of flowers, such as frequently give 
so cheerful and pleasing an appearance to our 
rural cottages. In front of the Irish cabin is 
universally the manure-heap; and, as univer- 
sally, inside, may be seen or heard sundry 
pigs, who are every now and then violently 
ejected by the scolding mother, or by the 
laughing child; both of them guiltless of 
wearing either shoe or stocking, and the latter 
very frequently as unencumbered with any" 
other article of clothing. Yet out of these 
small, low-roofed cots you will not seldom see 
four or five fine tall fellows issue, bending 
almost double in order to escape under the 
puny doorway. It i^ difficult to imagine how 
they exist in such dfs^roportioned dwellings. 

The number of youiig men, every where 
seen lounging about, mournfully remind the 
traveller that he is in a country where employ- 
ment cannot always be obtained by the sons 
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of labour who are willing to work : while the 
erowd of beggars, who surround his carriage 
at every tow^n, as plainly intimate that there is 
no fund but charity to whieh the unemployed, 
the disabled, and the aged, can have recourse. 

The Irish peasantry look like a race of ready- 
made soldiers. They are not, I think, in ge- 
neral so broad-shouldered as the English ; 
neither have they the usual stoop of our agri- 
cultural labourers. But they are taller in per- 
son, particularly well made in the lower limbs, 
and hold themselves up remarkably well. 

As for their dress, they seem to have a curi- 
ous fancy for wearing in all weathers, hot or 
cold, a very long frieze great coat, which hangs 
about their legs, and must, 1 should think, be 
very inconvenient, as well as needlessly ex- 
pensive. Their habiliments, too, except on 
Sundays, are sure to be sadly torn. Indeed, 
an objection to mending !ippears to be a pro- 
minent characteristic of the Irish. The wife 
will neither mend her husband’s, nor her chil- 
dren’s, nor her own, clothes, though a single 
stitch in time might give both comfort and 
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neatness. The man will not mend his cat, or 
his harness, or any thing that belongs to him, 
until absolutely compelled. The roof and 
walls of his cabin^are suffered to go to ruin, 
until their state forces him to patch them up a 
little. And, as for his windows, I believe there 
is not a house in Ireland, a year old, in which 
straw, or boards, or an old hat, or an old pet- 
ticoat, may not be seen doing duty for glass. 

Ireland, indeed, is a country of expedients. 
They seem never to think of putting proper 
things to their proper uses, at proper times : but 
then, when there is a necessity for it, their in- 
genuity in discovering an expedient, and reme- 
dying an evil from a most unlikely quarter, is 
incomparable. And, with all their privations 
and sufferings, where shall we find so light- 
hearted, good-humoured, and kindly a race, as 
the sons of green Erii^, except only where agi- 
tating demagogues dtiid priests have infused 
the poison of party politics and religious jani- 
mosity into their too facile minds and too open 
hearts ? 

But I am far outrunning tl|e lazy pace of my 
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Ballytore steeds, and must return to look after 
them. 

Near Carlow the country improves much 
in beauty. The land seems fertile, and well 
tilled : there are many handsome gentlemen's 
seats, and, what I was still more pleased to 
see, a few neat and even ornamental cottages. 

The town itself, with its ^ fine river and in- 
teresting old castle, affords objects enough for 
a ramble, but scarcely for description. After 
perambulating it in all directions, I started 
the next morning for Kilkenny, in a chaise, 
that might have sat for its portrait to Miss 
Edgeworth. 

The country for some way preserved its 
cultivated appearance, but gradually became 
bleaker and less pleasing. There were, how- 
ever, fine views of Mount Leinster and the 
Blackstairs Mountains,^ which the extreme 
clearness of the day enabled me to see to the 
greatest advantage. •It happened to be the 
market-day at Kilkenny: and, notwithstanding 
it had recently been put under martial law, the 
town was crowded with peasants, in whose 

B 5 
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TOWN OF KILKENNY. 


countenances and demeanour I certainly fan- 
cied that I observed greater roughness and 
uncouthness than I had been accustomed to 
remark among the lower orders in Ireland. 

I staid a few hours in Kilkenny, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the city, which contains 
many objects of interest, '^fhere is a very 
pleasant walk along the banks of the River 
Nore, above which the Castle of the Ormondes 
rises proudly. It is well worth visiting. 

The old cathedral, also, with its well-pre- 
served Round Tower, is a fine building, into 
which I unfortunately could not obtain ad- 
mission. 

The town is altogether very irregularly and 
curious! j built, so as to produce a very pic- 
turesque effect : biit it hardly deserves the 
character that has been given it, of the plea- 
santest city in Irelani^” This title, 1 suppose, 
it must have obtained from the former excel- 
lence of its society, which has much deterio- 
rated of late years, and is not likely to be 
improved by the spirit of insubordinationlately 
manifested and established in the county. 
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Both while in this neighbourhood and in other 
parts of Ireland the newly-enacted Coercion 
Bill naturally became a frequent topic of con- 
versation : and, from the almost universal con- 
sent of all respectable Irishmen, whom I heard 
express an opinion upon the subject, I am well 
convinced that seldom has the legislature pa'^sed 
a more necessary or more salutary measure. 
Strong and unconstitutional as it may justly ap- 
pear, it was absolutely required bj the unhappy 
state and prospects of the country. It has, 
indeed, been truly characterized as a measure 
of protection to the well-disposed, rather than 
of coercion to the e\ il : and its success has 
been greater even than could have been anti- 
cipated. It has not only, in a great degree, 
put an end to the organized system of disorder 
prevailing in the County Kilkenny, but has 
checked the same e\il Spirit from spreading, 
as it inevitably and rapidly would have done, 
into other provinces. , 

After leaving Kilkenny, the country increased 
in wildness, as it diminished in beauty, at each 
step : and the countenances of the peasants, in 
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VAtE OF THE SUIRE. 


this focus of Whitefoothm^ appeared to me 
stamped with an air of coarseness and ferocity. 
Passing through the wretched town of Callen, 

• t 

I gradually approached the heath-covered Slieve 
Namaii, over a shoulder of which the road is 
carried. At the summit of the ascent is a small 
inn, where I procured an indifferent vehicle to 
convey me to Clonmel; which was fortunately 
a descent the whole way. 

After traversing the ugly County of Kil- 
kenny, I was greatly struck with admiration, as 
the wide and rich vale of the Suiiie gradually 
opened to my view, closed by the long and 
varied range of the Glen Patrick Hills. At 
their feet lay an extensive plain, through which 
flowed the broad Suire, fertilizing and beau- 
tifying tlie scene : 

“ the gentle Share, that making way 
By sweet Clonmi li^adoins rieh Waterford ” 

The hills were mostly clothed with wood, 
and the plain gave unecj[uivocal proofs of its 
extreme richness. Afar to my right, appeared 
the towers of Clonmel ; and scattered over 
the intermediate expanse were cottages and 
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hamlets^ affording evideiicie of a dense and 
laborious population^ who now cultivated these 
fertile fields ; while more than one ruined castle 
spoke of a race of chieftains* \’4ko, in the olden 
times, had possessed and ruled this fair domain. 
To my taste, this is one of the very finest 
vales in Ireland ; and from few points doe‘' it 
look so well as on the descent from Slieve 
N am an 
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Clonmel— Buildings — liadt — Enviions — Mannois of the 
Ptojilt — I ishing in tlu Suite — lh( Anna — Marlfield 
Lake — Cahir — Loi d Gltngali’s Cottage — 1 ipperary — 
Lirncnck 


A r Clonmel the kindest and most hospita- 
ble welcome awaited me : and I was easily per- 
suaded to remain much bejond the time 1 had 
originally proposed. This time 1 occupied 
most agreeabh in exploring the beautiful en- 
virons^ in occasionally fishing, and collecting 
information for my future tour. 

Clonmel cannot ^l^ast much beauty as a 

town ; although the public buildings, such as 

« 

the gaol, the workhouse, the courthouse, &c. 
are good ; and there is a very fine lunatic 
asylum in progress. The present population 
is about 20,000 ; not one tenth of whom are 



CLONMEL. 

Protestants. The church is handsonae ; and is 
surrounded by a shady and spacious church- 
yard, enclosed by the old walls, w’hich for a 
while baffled the wrath and strength of Crom- 
well., The satisfactory manner in which the 
service of the sabbath was h^re conducted, and 
the numerous and respectable congregation by 
which it was invariably attended, were highly 
gratifying to my Protestant feelings. 

The great source of the wealth and import- 
*ance of Clonmel is its situation at the head of 
the navigation of the Suire, which conveys the 
rich produce of its plains to Waterford, and 
thence to Liverpool and Manchester. Its chief 
trade is in corn, for grinding which there are 
several very large mills in or below the town. 
These, as well as many other similar establish- 
ments, in the Counties of Waterford and Tip- 
perary, are almost entirel]| in the hands of the 
Quakers, a numerous and very wealthy body 
in this part of Ireland, The success of this 
thrifty sect proves that fortunes may be ac- 
quired? even in Ireland, by industry and integrity. 
And, if their example have as yet failed to ex- 
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cite the imitation t»f native capitalists, it will at 
least, I think, servo as a stimulus to future 
speculators, whenever the permanent tran* 
quillity of the country shall encourage thi 
introduction of English enterprise. Besides 
its extensive exports of flour, Clonmel also coni’- 
tributes great quantities of butter and bacon, 
for the supply of our manufacturing districts ; 
as many as five hundred pigs being daily 
slaughtered in this town alone, during the 
winter months. 

The immediate environs afford many very plea- 
sant drives, w’^hich the fineness of the weather 
templed me frequently to enjoy. A short dis- 
tance up the river is Marlfield, the residence 
of Mr. Bagwell, whose family have represented 
the county and town in many parliaments. It 
is one of the best houses in the country ; and is 
backed by a magnifi cent bank of wood, which 
is one of the features of the neighbourhood. 
A little further on is jtnocklofty, the ancient 
seat of the Earls of Donoughmore, a fine 
demesne, but indifferent house. And, b(By6nd 
it, on thfe opposite bank of the Suire^ iS the 
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handsome modern mansion, belonging to Co- 
lonel Greene, called Kihnanahan Castle. The 
timber i^rows ver) luxuriantly throughout this 
vale, particularly tlie ash, which seems the 
indigenous tree of the country, not only here, 
but in most parts of Ireland. There are, also, 
niany other handsome residences in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Clonmel, which much em- 
bellish the face of the country, and seem to 
bespeak a numerous and excellent society. And, 
indeed, 1 bad good reason for knowing this to 
be the case 3 although 1 was universally assured 
that it had of lat(‘ years much fallen off, both in 
iiumbers and sociability. 1 fear that this must 
in a very great measure be attributed to the 
many dreadful outrages that have disgraced 
its neighbourhood, (such as the murders of 
tlio Sheas, and of Mr. Hanierton) and to the 
turbulent spirit evinced generally by the pea- 
santry.* In no other part of Ireland have I 
observed such rudeness’^of look and manner as 
in this ; and, if the dispositions of the lower 
Orders be not strongly marked by ferocity, 
and hatred against the upper ranks, I can only 
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CATHOLIC POPULATION. 


say that their countenances belie them most 
grievously. 

It was impossible not to be struck with the 
unfavourable conlrast of demeanour, which tHe 
men of Tipperary and Waterford present to 
those, not only of the north, but of the west of 
Ireland. Not a single sabbath or market-day 
passed without confirming this impression. But 
I was perhaps most forcibly struck with it, on 
the occasion of a priest’s funeral, which occurred 
while 1 was at Clonmel. This priest had ac- 
quired great notoriety, not by the exemplary 
discharge of his ministerial duties, but by his 
activity and succesh as a political partizan, at 
the last election. The whole Catholic popula- 
tion of the town and neighbourliood poured 
forth to swell his funeral train : and by their 
appearance, as uell as behaviour, certainly 
conveyed to my miipl the most unpleasing idea 
of their characters and dispositions.* But a 
truce to this disagreeable subject for the pre- 
sent. 

Finding myself close to a noble river, of 
whose harbouring some of the best-flavoured 
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salmon in Ireland I had every day most satis- 
factory evidence, I was naturally anxious to 
make my piscatorial dehut, I accordingly 
Ified it once or twice, under the professional 
auspices of a very good fisherman and obliging 
fellbw, named JCdward Prendergast. The Suire 
contains abundance both of fine trout and 
salmon ; but many things prevent its being a 
good river for angling. The constant passage 
of barges disturbs the fish below the town : 
and the mills hinder them from ascending 
above, except in high floods. Then the Quakers 
who own them take such numbers in their 
mill-races, (contrary, as 1 was assured, to law,) 
that the river will doubtless in a few years be 
seriously injured. There arc besides so many 
professional fishermen in Clonmel, that the fisli 
are allowed no rest. 

Under all these circumistances, I could not 
anticipate any great sport', especially at this 
early season : and if, yierefore, I mention a 
single day's adventure, it is chiefly for the pur- 
pose of describing a mode of salmon-fisliing 
I have no where else seen practised, although I 
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have often heard of it. The first day we 'vvent 
out, we each rose a fish, but neither would 
taTie the fly : and, though tempted with every 
variety, they would not rise a second time. 
Prendergast then tried the worm, with w’hleh 
he laboriously plied the same pool again and 
again : and at length, after two or three hours' 
patient toil, gave the triumphant whoop to 
signify that he had hooked a salmon. He was 
strong and active ; but, at the end of half an 
hour’s severe play, 1 gaffed the fish, which 
proved to be a noble fellow, of sixteen pounds 
in weight, and quite fresh from the sea. I 
liever saw perseverance so rewarded ; for I am 
sure those same worms — and they were no 
dainty morsel to look at — had been placed at 
least fifty times before Salmo Salar’s nose. 

This method I understand to be very suc- 
cessful in the spring; and autumn 3 although I 
must hold it to fie \a very un sportsman-like 
mode of angling. Thd way it is practised is 
this : three large lob- worms are put ori an 
immense hook tied to a very strong line, 
about a foot above which is a heavj^ Wdghf W 
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fixed to a somewhat slighter link, in order 
tbat jf it get fast in a rock it may first give 
way^ This ponderous apparatus is cast into 
thie water, with a splash enough, as I should 
have thought, to scare away every fish at all 
near it ; and is then worked gently down the 
stream. I learned that the great majority of 
fish, which are killed, not only in the Suire 
but in other rivers, in early spring and 
in autumn, are taken in this unartist-like 
manner. 

How singular it is that the salmon will take 
almost any kind of bait; as the worm, small 
fish, artificial fly, &c. ; and yet that no food of 
aijy sort has ever been found in the stomachs 
of the thousands that have been opened and 
examined. 

I also twice fished the Anna,. a sniall but 
very beautiful stream, faljing into the Suire, 
a)>out two miles below Cloiftnel. It was both 
days too low to admit of much sport : but, 
earlier in the year, whenever there is a fresh in 
it, it is said to afford excellent angling. The 
Ipwer part of its course is broad, deep, and 
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stagnant, and contains very large pike. Btit 
the upper part consists of an alternation of 
streams and pools, abounding in trout of the 
finest quality, wMch occasionally exceed three, 
four, and even five pounds in weight. I killed 
a few pretty fish of about three-quarters of a 
pound, and hooked one considerably above a 
pound ; but the water was much too low for the 
large fish to feed. 

The second day, finding such little chance of 
sport, I walked up a branch of the Anna, called 
the Glashaughlin, to explore its very interesting 
source, which issues, in a very considerable 
stream, from under a low- arched fissure, at 
the foot of a precipitous rock, on whose lofty 
brow stands Kilty nan Castle. Independently 
of this natural curiosity, the situation is ex- 
tremely picturesque : and, while gazing on its 
beauties and capabiUties, I could not help pic- 
turing to myself Yrhat a lovely scene would be 
formed from such matewals, in an English geh- 

c 

tleman's grounds — one that tpiirists would 
travel miles to see ! 

To conclude iny angling recollections of 
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Clonmel — I three days fished the Marlfield 
Pond, an artificial piece of water, made to sup- 
ply a large distillery, established here by some 
Scotchraenl It is filled by ♦springs that jet 
forth from the limestone rock ; and is conse- 
quently as clear as crystal. It abounds with 
fine trout ; but is the most uncertain lake to 
fish 1 almost ever saw. The fish will rise 
well for perhaps half an hour, or an hour, 
and then remain perfectly still for a length of 
time, or the rest of the day. This pond is 
frequented by a beautiful amber olive fly, on 
which the trout almost exclusively feed, and 
which it is scarcely possible to imitate, so as 
to deceive their practised eye. I think I had 
the most success with a delicate fly, called the 
racoon, (from being dressed with the fur of 
that animal) which was given me by a first- 
rate sportsman in Clonmel, Captain T. Mor- 
ton ; but only the very finest tackle, and the 
most careful casting, h^ve any chance of suc- 
cess^ on this clear water! 

Should any one feel interested in knowing 
what I actually netted, I must refer him to the 
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list at the end of this volume, which contains 
a faithful record of the number and weight of 
the fish I killed, on every day, throughout my 
tour. I have, in«that catalogue, neither exte- 
nuated my ill success nor set down aught that 
I did not fairly put into my basket. I have 
recorded the small as well as the large fish. 
I have chronicled the days on which I caught 
little or nothing, as well as those on which 1 
had noble sport, in order that my brothers of 
the angle may judge, from my experience, of. 
the points to be selected, and those to be es- 
chewed. This list may differ much from the 
captivating bulletins of unvaried takes of enor- 
mous fish to be found in most books : but 1 
think that every practical fisherman will con- 
fess that it does not for that reason the less 
resemble the checquered scene of good and 
evil, of success anti disappointment, which, as 
in life, so especially in a sporting excursion, 
is ever met with in reality. 

Whoever takes the* trouble to read these 
sketches will see that I was seldom able to 
stay as long as I mig^t wish in any one pla^ ; 
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and the intelligent angler will, therefore, under- 
stand that I was not only obliged to take my 
chance,as to the slite of the water and weather, 
but necessarily fished every lake and stream 
in entire ignorance of the favourite flies and 
haunts of the fish* To these drawbacks I may 
add, that the only merits to which I can lay 
claim, as an angler, are an enthusiastic passion 
for the sport, and an unwearied perseverance 
in its pursuit. If I may presume to pass an 
impartial judgment on my own piscatory capa- 
bilities, I should rank myself as affording a 
tolerably fair specimen of the general run of 
anglers, having a moderate knowledge of flies, 
&;c. and possessing about the average degree of 
manual dexterity. 

I mention these circumstances, not so much 
to apologise for my list being scarcely so bril- 
liant as might have been ea]pected in so cele- 
brated a district, as to warn any lover of the 
gentle craft,” who may follow my steps, what 
sport he may calculate on enjoying at each 
spot I have described. Should he be a more 
skMful artiste than myself, or be favoured with 

VOL. I. c 
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better weather, or stay longer at the points 1 
have specified as the most eligible, he will, 
doubtless, have to record a Ihuch more, splen- 
did catalogue than mine. 

I will only further add, that the accounts 
of my sport may be depended on, at least for 
perfect accuracy : in giving them I have drawn 
entirely from meinoryy not from imagina- 
tion. 

But, if I dwell as long on every part of my 
tour as I have done at Clonmel, I shall scarcely 
reach the end of my travels. 

At length, on Thursday, May 23, I quitted 
my very kind and estimable friends, in an open 
car, for Cahir, making a detour of a mile to 
pass through Mr. Perry’s demesne, which well 
rewarded me. Every thing conspired to render 
it a delightful drive, except the intense heat 
of the weather. 

Cahir is very prettily situated on the Suire, 
over which it has a good bridge, commanded 
at one end by a venerable and ivy-mantled 
castle in a most picturesque state of ruin. At 
the other end are large flour-mills ; and a Iktle 
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higher up the river are seen still more extensive 
establishments of the same kind, belonging, as 
usual, to Quakers. But the chief boast of Cahir 
is the adjoining demesne and cottage of Lord 
Glengall. These beautiful grounds commence at 
the very town, and extend for about two miles 
down the river, whose banks are for the whole 
way well timbered ; while still more extensive 
plantations clothe the opposite sides of the dark 
Galtees, one of the highest and grandest moun- 
tain-ranges in Ireland. In all these woods are a 
considerable number of pheasants, together with 
a vast quantity of woodcocks during the winter : 
the game is strictly preserved, as is also the river 
within the demesne, and, consequently, it is full 
of both trout and salmon. Upon these I had 
meditated a serious attack ; but the heat of the 
weather and lowness of the water unfortu- 
nately prevented me from! availing myself of 
the permission given me by the politeness 
of Captain Chaytor, Lqrd Glengairs resident 
agent. 

Taking a book with me, I strolled along the 
riter-side, stopping wherever cool shade or 

c 2 
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lovely view tempted me to rest awhile ; and a 
mOst agreeable stroll I had. There are several 
points from which the castle at one extremity 
of the watery-glade/’ and the Knockmele- 
down Mountains, at the other, combine with 
the immediate scenery of rocks, and wood, and 
water, to produce a most romantic prospect. 
I enjoyed much this succession of delicious 
landscapes, until at length I came opposite to 
, the cottage, where I crossed the river. This 
famous cottage is a low and small, but pretty 
building, in the style its name denotes, perched 
on a well-wooded knoll, which is both in itself 
an object of great beauty, and also commands 
the most attractive views. This is a favourite 
spot for pic‘7iic parties, for which a more de- 
lightful situation can scarcely be wished ; but 
the cottage at present stands in need of much 
repair, both internally and externally. Having 
satisfied my curiosity, I returned to Cahir by 
the same bank on wlpch the cottage is built, 
itbtwithstanding sundry boards that threatened 
dreadful penalties for my trespass. 

There is a very good inn at Cahir, and, had 
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the weather been propitious for fishing, I should 
probably have staid here two or three days. 
Seeing, however, there was no chance of in* 
dulging my penchant for the ‘^Gentle Art,’’ 
I left it the next morning for Limerick, distant 
about thirty Irish miles. 

By the way, I should have mentioned that at 
Cahir I both saw and heard a famous blind old 
piper, named Fitzpatrick, who is usually styled 

The last of Erin’s Bards ; ” but, I am sorry 
to add, he was surrounded by too large and 
too uproarious a party, for me to judge of, or 
appreciate his talent. 

From Cahir to Tipperary is twelve miles. 
By Captain Chaytor’s advice, however, I di» 
verged a little from the direct road, to pass by 
the demesne of Kilraoyler 5 by which means I 
not only gained a delightful shade from a broil* 
ing sun, but also enjoyed a^view of highly cul- 
tivated lands and rich enclosures, divided by 
lofty hedges, that wouM have been delightful 
to look at in any part of England. This 
is one of the many places scattered about 
here and there through Ireland, which hint 
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what might be the appearance of the country 
if only 

For the greater part of this sta^e I passed 
alongside of thef fine range of the Galtees. 
Their higher peaks are broken, and extremely 
picturesque;, but the nearer views were in 
general barren, although occasionally relieved 
by patches of tangled copsewood and purple 
heather ; nor wanted there several gentlemen's 
seats, particularly about Bansha : so that 
altogether my drive from Cahir to Tippei^ary 
was diversified and pleasing. 

The latter town, which gives its name to the 
county, is but small, and by no means of an 
inviting aspect. I merely stopped there till I 
could procure another car to Limerick, a long 
stage of nearly twenty Irish miles. The horse 
was fortunately a good one, and the driver intel- 
ligent and amusing.^ but the vehicle was most 
abominably rough; so as by its intolerable jolt- 
ing to draw my constant attention to the unusual 
badness of the road we traversed. There was 
little natural beauty, either, to divert my atten- 
tion; the country being in general very flat, with 
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every appearance of being extremely swampy 
in winter. 

Upon reaching Limerick, I went to S win- 
burn’s Hotel, which, on the M^hole, I prefer to 
any of the others; but a good inn is much 
wanted here. 
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Limerick ranks, I believe, as the third city 
in Ireland, and contains 50,000 inhabitants. I 
must o^vn, however, that I was in many respects 
greatly disappointed with it. The New Town 
has, indeed, spacious well-built streets, but the 
houses being all of red brick, and being inter- 
mixed with few or vo public buildings of any 
consequence, the general aspect partakes much 
more of the comfortable than the picturesque ; 
while the Old Town consists of the filthiest, 
darkest lanes, I almost ever saw in so consider- 
able a city. The suburbs are particularly ofifen- 
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sive in, and to, every sense; with more than 
the usual accon^paniment of manure heaps in 
front and inside of the houses, powthe cholera 
spared one tithe .of their inmates I cannot con- 
ceive. From the number of well-dressed pe- 
destrians and' handsome equipages, which I 
every day met in the streets, I should imagine 
thti society of the town and neighbourhood to 
be very good ; but, having no introductions, 1 
had not any opportunity of verifying my obser- 
vation. 

The Shannon, upon whose left bank Lime- 
riBk is built, comes down in a full and rapid 
stream ; which, to my astonishment, notwith- 
standing the long continued drought and the 
proximity of Lough Derg, was of a deep red 
colour. It is crossed by one, long, narrow old 
bridge, on or near which the much debated 
Treaty of Limerick” was Signed. But there 
is a second and remarkably handsome bridge 
now building, which, wh^ completed, will not 
only be highly ornameiftal to the city, but also 
very advantageous in opening a new line of the 
most delightful sites for suburban villas, &c. 
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I was extremely sorry to see so little ship- 
ping in this, one of the principal ports of Ireland, 
and seated on its very finest river, with a water 
communication through the heart of the coun- 
try, up to the capital. From the inquiries I 
m^de, I believe the chief cause of the commer- 
cial decay of Limerick to be its distance from 
the sea. The tide, indeed, comes up as far as 
the bridge : but from the town to the open ocean 
is a long and tortuous navigation of sixty miles, 
which often consumes so much time as to de- 
stroy all the profits of the speculation. Of 
what an incalculable advantage to Limerick, 
and, indeed, to the whole western coast of Ire- 
land, would it be, if the discovery of sufiBcient 
fuel would enable the application of steam to 
be profitably extended to it ! But of this there 
seems at present but little hope ; unless the ad- 
vance of science succeed in realizing the sug- 
gestion of compressing peat to the solidity and 
nature of coal. 

Every brother angler .y ill at once guess that 
one of my first visits was to O^Shaughnessy’s 
shop. Its present occupier, I found, is a watch- 
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maker, and no relation whatever to the old man 
who first made the Limerick hooks so deservedly 
famous. He is, however, a good fisherman, 
and keeps good tackle. He also employs a 
clever young man, who both makes hooks after 
the original pattern, and ties flies remarkably 
welh 

After laying in a considerable stock of fishing 
implements and lore at this shop, I paid a visit 
to a person of the name of Glover, who now 
employs the identical O^Shaughnessy men- 
tioned by Sir H. Davy; he is son to the old 
man above-mentioned, who has been dead 
fourteen or fifteen years. 1 had a long con- 
versation with him, which was interesting, 
inasmuch as he may be considered a sort of 
piscatory classical character; but I was grieved 
to find that, with his father's skill in his busi- 
ness, he has also inherited tl?e paternal fondness 
for whisky. He is, in fact, the best, or rather 
the worst, living example of a confirmed dram- 
drinker that I ever saw. Mind and memory 
seem almost entirely gone ; although there are, 
at times, gleams of better things, which hint 
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how far he has fallen below the character he 
ought to have maintained : indeed, as Mrs, 
Glover said, ^^if he had had only common 
prudence, he might have kept his carriage!'’ 
He mixes the colours, See, extremely well, and 
his hooks may be depended on for strength ; 
but he does not, in general, now tie so neatly 
as he used. However, I frequently in my tour 
found his salmon flies much the most killing. 

The Limerick flies are almost always very 
gaudy, and have silk bodies ; whereas those 
tied in Dublin are usually of mohair or fur, and 
much more sober in their colours, though still 
infinitely more showy than the Scotch salmon 
flies. 

At both shops I was shown the hooks in all 
their several stages of manufacture. They are 
at first small straight bars of the very best iron, 
and of the requisite length, with a rude kind 
of head at one end. They are first barbed, 
sharpened, and rounejed by the file, and then 
bent with circular pincers to the proper degree 
of curvature: they are next steeled by the 
application of fire and charcoal, and then> after 
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a little final polishings are placed on a smooth- 
ing iron, heated to 580 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
which gives them the blue colour and temper ; 
and are, lastly, immersed in grease, to preserve 
them from rust. In point of quality, I think 
there is little difference between them, and 
Kelly's, of Dublin; but, in consequence of 
their forming a somewhat larger curve, and 
projecting more than his, they are more certain 
to strike the fish ; while, for the same reason, 
they do not admit of equally neat tying. They 
are all of them, however, incomparably supe- 
rior to the best London hooks, and are the 
only ones to be depended on for large fish; but 
they are dear. 

On Sunday morning I attended divine service 
at the Cathedral, which can boast no beauty 
either externally or internally ; it was respect- 
ably attended. Some of the lower notes of the 
organ were good, but many very discordant ; 
and the chanting was ipdifferent. I afterwards 
strolled in several directions through the en- 
virons, and, from some rising ground to the 
eastward, had a fine view of the town with its 
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surrounding plain, unequalled for fertility even 
in Ireland, and closed on all sides by an 
amphitheatre of distant mountains. 

Being obliged to remain a few days in this 
neighbourhood, I thought I could not employ 
them better than in exploring some of the 
scenery of the Shannon. Accordingly, on 
Monday, May 2/, I drove over to Killaloe, a 
distance of twelve miles, with the intention of 
making it my head quarters for a short time. 
About three miles from Limerick I crossed the 
Annacotty, now an inconsiderable stream, but 
said, at certain seasons, to afford very good 
peel-fishing. Immediately adjoining this river 
is Lord Clare’s demesne, through which I 
obtained permission to drive. The grounds 
are pretty and well kept; the house not large, 
but handsome. 

I next came to the* delightful little village of 
Castle Connel, which is the favourite Sunday’s 
excursion from Limerick. The banks of the 
Shannon are here remarkably beautiful, and 
are adorned with several gentlemen’s seats, 
the chief of which belong to the Massy family. 
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I was informed that there is very good salmon- 
fishing here in the spring, and excellent peel- 
fishing from the middle of June to the end of 
July. There being, also, a %ood inn in the 
village, and the environs abounding in pictu- 
resque scenery, I fully intended to stay a few 
days at Castle Connel on my return from Cun- 
nemarra, but was prevented by melancholy cir- 
cumstances that will hereafter be mentioned. 

Leaving this sweet spot, I passed through 
an ugly bog country to O^Brien’s Bridge, 
where I crossed the Shannon ; and saw little to 
interest me, until I approached Killaloe, where 
I procured very tolerable accommodation at 
the decent inn, kept by Mr. Gilmore. 

Killaloe is a very small town, prettily situated 
at the point where the Shannon issues from 
Lough Derg. The steamboat from Portumna, 
an inconsiderable town at ithe northern end of 
the lake, arrives here about four o’clock every 

afternoon, and, of course, contributes much 

♦ 

to its prosperity. Close to the town is, also, a 
long bridge, which is a great thoroughfare into 
the County Tipperary. Above and below this 
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bridge are numerous eel-weirs, which produce 
a strong current, where very large trout are 
said to lie. I carefully fished this part twice or 
thrice, and could*^ only see small ones move : 
but then I must add that the weather was in 
general so bright as to spoil all angling, except 
very early or very late. 

Lough Derg is, however, the great attraction 
of Killaloe : and each of the three days that I * 
spent there, I was for several hours on its broad 
and lovely waters. My boatman was named 
Ellice ; whom I can highly recommend for his 
civility, good conduct, and general intelligence. 
Lough Derg extends from Portumna to Killa- 
loe ; and is, I believe, nearly thirty miles in 
length. The scenery at its lower end (which 
alone I have seen) is extremely beautiful : the 
xpanse of water is very considerable, and of 
ever- varying proportions. The shores are hilly, 
sometimes almost mountainous, and are orna- 
mented with several castles and mansions, em- 
bowered ip very luxuriant woods. 

I enjoyed this scenery very much, as I pad- 
dled along in my (such being the iiame 
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given to the flat-bottomed boats of this coun- 
try) and listened to my boatman’s stories. 
Our conversation was frequently interrupted 
by the delightful music of myteel running ra- 
pidly out. The usual excitement ensued, until 
the quality and size of my prey was ascertained ; 
and I had wheeled up perhaps a huge-mouthed 
pike, or perchance a red-finned, bristling perch, 
which is here called a cobbler. 

Lough Derg is full of pike and perch; as, 
indeed, are all the lakes and rivers which 
communicate with the Shannon. It conse- 
quently contains not many trout, but what 
there are, are very large. Amongst them is 
found that curious variety peculiar to Ireland, 
called the gillaroo, or gizzard trout, which Sir 
H. Davy has sufficiently described. I made 
great exertions to see a single specimen, both 
here and at other lakes wb^re they exist, as 
Loughs Mask, Conn, and Melvin; but w^as 
invariably disappointed. • 

The fly-fishing on Lough Derg is worth 
nothing at all. I tried all the best places with 
the best lake flies, and each day only rose a 
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single fish of about two pounds. And though 
the May fly was on the water in abundance, I 
scarcely saw any fish rise at that most tempt- 
ing bait, A f(iw are caught by cross-lines ; 
but this is a kind of angling I never would 
practise, as I look upon it as only one degree 
removed above netting. I was much disap- 
pointed in having been led by defective infor- 
mation to pass the Augustan era of the May 
fly in so troutless a place. It could not now 
be remedied ; and I therefore contented myself 
with committing what slaughter I could among 
the more plebeian members of the finny race. 

Lough Derg is, as I have said, full of pike 
and perch ; the former are in general small, 
but the latter very fine. The usual way of 
fishing for them is to row gently along the 
shores, with a couple of long lines trailing 
behind the boat, the one baited with a small 
trout, the other with a gudgeon. 

The first day that I tried this sport we fished 
up the eastern shore, and refturned by the 
western. We had what may be considered 
very good success, netting altogether eighteen 
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perch, few or none of them under a pound; 
and seven pike, which generally weighed about 

the same ; but one of them exceeded thirteen 

* 

pounds and a half in weight* and measured 
three feet three inches and a half in length. 
He was not in good condition, or he would 
have weighed much more : such as he was, 
however, when first brought alongside the cot, 
he looked a huge monster, with his long yellow 
body, and immense mouth bristling with teeth, 
80 as almost to frighten the young lad who 
attempted to gaff him. Understanding that 
this was the largest fish that had been killed 
in the neighbourhood for some time, I took 
the liberty of sending it to the very amiable 
Bishop of Killaloe, who resides within a mile 
of the town. 

By the way, I forgot to mention that my 
boatman, of whose merits I have before spoken, 
was a Protestant, the only one of my sporting 
attendants in Ireland that I remember to have 
been of that Mth. The* presence of a Protes- 
tant Bishop has here encouraged and formed a 
small colony of highly respectable Protestants 
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in the lower ranks. Whether this interesting 
community will be allowed to subsist, after the 
nucleus, round which it has collected, be with- 
drawn, by the o|)eration of the late act, remains 
to be proved. I trust it may ; but I. cannot 
help entertaining great fears, from the vast 
desert of popery, by which this little Oasis of 
a purer faith is encompassed. 

The day after the exploits I have recorded, 

I decided on making an excursion to ScarriflF, 
a small village, situated near the end of a 
western arm of Lough Derg, for the combined 
purposes of angling and exploring the scenery. 
Scarriff Bay commences about six miles from 
Killaloe, where the lake is not less than fifteen 
or eighteen miles in extreme breadth. The 
shores of the bay are for the most part well"^ 
wooded, and its bosom is studded with several 
islands; among which. Holy Island, with its 
lofty Round Tower, is the most conspicuous. 
This branch of the lake has also the character 
of harbouring a number of la%e pike. We 
did not, however, succeed in luring ^ny of these 
monsters of the deep from their secret Haunts, 
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having killed thi# day only thirteen pike and 
perch, which altogether weighed but fifteen 
pounds. 

Illicit distillation seems to be still pursued 
in this a’emote nook; and one would think 
is little attended to by the authorities. We ob- 
served, on our voyage, two stills in full work, 
and so openly situated, that no one who passed 
could avoid seeing them. The evils, Avhich this 
illegal practice produces among the peasantry, 
are so incalculable, that every real friend to the 
country must wish to see it put down, by as 
mild, but as effectual, means as possible. The 
late enactments of the legislature, and the 
increased vigilance of the excise oflBicers, have 
greatly checked it within these last few years 
but I understood it had rather revived again 
this summer, in consequence of the ruinously 
low price of corn. 

It was close to the very spot where one of 
these stills was working ^hat a dreadful tragedy 
occurred, which illustrates some of the colla- 
teral evils attending this mischievous traffic. 
My boatman related to me that a party of men 
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and women, pursued by some excisemen, put 
off in a small boat, with the worm of the still 
on board. The officers repeatedly threatened to 
shoot if they dicl not instantly put back : but the 
party disregarding their menaces, one of the 
excisemen most unjustifiably fired his piece, 
and wounded a woman, who bled to death in 
the boat. The murderer immediately fled the 
country, and has not, I believe, been heard of 
since. 

At the end of the bay, we ascended with 
some difficulty, for about a mile up a slug- 
gisli, reedy stream, ^when we left our cot high 
and dry, and thence walked another mile to 
Scarriff, which I found to be a very poor, 
miserable little village. The head inn^ also, 
was unfortunately already engaged by another 
party : I was, therefore, compelled to take up 
my quarters at a second-rate shibeen. It may 
be conceived what this must be in such a place. 
Indeed, I think it wag the very worst house I 
slept at during the whole of my tour. 

In using the terms head inn,"" and shi- 
been,"" it may be perhaps necessary for me to 
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guard the reader against misunderstanding the 
first, and not understanding the latter title at 
all. In summoning before his mind^s eye the 
‘^head inn'’ of Scarriif, he muk not figure to 
himself the Plough Inn at Cheltenham, or the 
York House at Bath, or any of the “ head inns” 
along the North Road. Scarriff’s chief hostel 
consisted, like its worthy second, of a spacious 
kitchen, with sundry unintelligible cells clus- 
tering round it, on the one hand, and of a small 
parlour, with a still smaller bedroom beyond 
it, on the other. A “ shibeen” signifies an 
inferior public-house, whe?re whisky is sold; 
mutatis mutandis^ what in the modern attic 
phrase of England goes by the name of a 
kidney wmk” 

However,if theaccommodationwas wretched, 
and the cuisine detestable, these serious defi- 
ciencies were much atoned »for by the greatest 
attention and civility, and most excellent whisky, 
the produce, I fear, of some of the neighbour- 
ing stills. 

There being nothing to tempt us to prolong 
our stay, we were olF early the next morning 
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on our return to Killaloe. In our waj; we 
landed at Holy Island, to examine its antiqui* 
ties, with which, albeit no antiquary, I was 
much gratified/ Its most interesting object is 
its Round Tower, which is of considerable 
height, and in good preservation, of the usual 
and dimensions. • Sixty-five of these 
wondrous monuments of eld exist, I believe, 
in Ireland, where alone they are found. They 
are, many of them, above one hundred feet 
high, and usually about forty or fifty feet in 
circumference at the base, from which they 
slightly taper towards the top ; and, when per- 
fect, are-covered with a low conical roof. They 
are hollow, the walls being generally about 
three feet in thickness. The entrance is sel- 
dom lower than fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground, and there are frequently marks of 
five or six stories above it. 

Their history has ever been a most fruitful 
subject of dispute among Irish antiquaries, 
and, notwithstanding the recent efforts of the 
Irish Academy, promises yet to continue such* ^ 
It would, therefore, ill become a Saxon stranger 
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to ofifer an opinion, whether they are of Pagan, 
or Druidical, or Christian origin : but he may 
be at least permitted to express his‘ feelings of 
their pictorial effect upon his mind^i^here are, 
indeed, few more striking relfcl of the olden 
time than these Round Towers. They have 
every element of the picturesque ; they are in 
themselves beautiful objects, and are usually in 
beautiful and lonely situations ; they are asso- 
ciated with ages and races long passed away, and 
their origin, their destination, their uses, and 
their builders, are alike involved in mystery. 

Upon this island I also found, as is so often the 
case in Ireland, the ruins of seven small churches ; 
together with a Holy Well, whose green margin 
bore evident marks of having been recentty 
pressed by votive knees. After leisurely exa- 
mining these curiosities, we resumed our home- 
ward course, and commenced trolling; but 
hardly moved a single fish until latfe in the 
afternoon, when, along *Jhe eastern shore, I 
killed thirteen pike, of from one pound to three 
poutids in Weiglft, besides losing several others. 

The next nfoming, May 31, 1 left Killaloc, 
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loaded with more and warmer blessings from 
my late daily companions than 1 had usually 
been in the habit of receiving. I was every 
way much gratified at this, not only as evincing 
the kindly and grateful feelings of persons with 
whomihad myself had every reason to bepleased 
during our short acquaintance, hut also as 
showing what I might expect during the rest 
of my tour. Very much of my pleasure, 1 knew, 
would depend upon my being on good terms 
with the future attendants of ray various ex- 
cursions; and I had felt somewhat doubtful 
how far my Saxon manners would assimilate 
with Milesian vivacity and distrust. My first 
experience at Killaloe, however, encouraged me 
to augur well for the future ; in which hope, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, I was not 
deceived in the whole of my subsequent tour. 

1 universally found the companions of my fish- 
ing expeditions willing, obliging, and civil; 
ready and anxious tQ do what they could to 
promote my amusement and comfort ; and ex- 
tremely grateful for kindness received. Affa- 
bility of manner and liberality of treatment 
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mil go far to win poor Pat’s heart: and if to 
iSiese you can occasionally add a good story or 
good joke, he is yours for ever. 

The angler and his attendants are necessarily 
much thrown together in the wild and lonely 
scenes of their sport, and, to my taste, a large 
proportion of the pleasure connected with these 
excursions is derived from the insight thus 
acquired of the characters, the qualities, the 
modes of thinking and feeling, of our fellow- 
men in their unsophisticated state. For natu- 
ral intelligence, and for innate goodness of 
heart, I have seldom met with more amusing 
or more interesting companions of my sport, 
than in Ireland : and, 1 think, there was but 
one of them from whom I parted without the 
warmest expressions of mutual regret. 
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Broadford — Its Lakes and Pike — Return to Limerick — 
Newmarket — Lakes of Rossroe and Fenloo — Clare — 
Ennis — Inchiquin — Fishing there — Terry Alts — Gort 
— Galway. 

Wishing to vary my route back to Limerick, 
1 took a car from Killaioe to Broadford, a dis- 
tance of ten miles of a bad mountain road, and 
not very picturesque. The latter is a very poor 
village, where I established myself for the -day 
in a moderate country inn. Near it are some 
celebrated slate quarries ; but my chief induce- 
ment in visiting it was to inspect two lakes, 
very celebrated for the enormous pike they 
contain. 

They are situated r/ither more than a mile 
from the village, and are connected together 
by a short deep channel ; their entire circuit 
may be about four miles. The shores are flat, 
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tho water dark, with an abundance of rushes and 
weeds ; in fact, it is just the very place for pike, 
of which there are said to be an abundance of 
extraordinary size. Wondrous tales are, in- 
deed, told of a monster killed some years ago 
which weighed ninety-six pounds ! And, not 
long since, a man of the name of Crowe, who 
constantly fishes the Lake, did really kill one 
forty-five pounds in weight. Crowe and I, 
however, carefully fished round both the lakes, 
without succeeding in rousing any of these Le- 
viathans ; I had only two runs of small pike, 
which both escaped. 

By the way, I saw here great quantities of 
bi‘eam, which I had always understood not to 
exist in Ireland. The lakes, however, of this 
neighbourhood are full of them ; and immense 
numbers are taken both by the rod and nets. 
There are, at any rate, I believe, no minnows in 
the Irish streams, nor moles among its animals, 
iior nightingales among^its birds, any more than 
snakfes among its reptiles. Pheasants and jays 
were also formerly unknown, but the former 
thrive well, where they are properly protected : 
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and the latter are to be seen, as I was credibly 
assured, in the woods between Clonmel and Car- 
rick, as, perhaps, in other places. 

My success was not such as to induce me to 
give these lakes any further trial, and I there- 
fore determined, the next morning, to make the 
best of my way back to Limerick. Such a 
luxurious invention as a car was not to be had 
in Broadford 3 so, hiring a small cart to convey 
my luggage, I trudged by its side on foot. The 
distance is about eleven English miles ; the 
road passing for the most part through a barren 
moorland country, but occasionally affording 
extensive and fine views over the rich vale of 
the Shannon. The weather was extremely 
sultry, and I arrived much heated at Limerick, 
which made me greatly enjoy a delicious salt- 
water bath. 

The following day, being Sunday, I attended 
service at the Cathedral in the morning, and 
was not at all sorry to be detained all the 
afternoon within doors by the rain, which^ after 
the long drought, at length came down in reel 
earnest. 
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Oil Monday, June 3, 1 took the Ennis coach 
to Newmarket, a rather pretty country village 
twelve miles from Limerick, where there is a 
comfortable little inn. The country we passed 
through was extremely fertile, and occasion- 
ally presented pleasing prospects. My object 
in stopping at Newmarket was again connected 
with fishing. About two or three miles from 
the village are two lakes, called Rossroe and 
Fenloo, which are almost the only ones in the 
County of Clare that are not infested by pike. 
These contain nothing but trout, eels, and 
roach 5 which last have only lately appeared 
there, but are increasing so fast as to threaten 
to starve the trout out of their favourite haunts. 
The trout of these two lakes are remarkably fine, 
few being killed less than from one to five 
pounds in weight ; but, occasionally, they are 
taken as heavy as ten poiAids, though seldom 
with the fly, but by trolling a small roach be- 
hind the boat. The flies used are much the 
same as for Inchiquin Lake, which I shall here- 
after have to describe : only they are a full 
size larger. 
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Immediately upon my arrival at Newmarket 
I engaged the services of one Mick Malony, 
who usually attends strangers, and with him 
set out for the further lake, Rossroe. We had 
some difficulty in procuring a boat, but at 
length succeeded in obtaining a very good one, 
kept by a plain, honest fellow, named Hicky. 
They trolled, while I fly-fished ; but both with- 
out success, although the day seemed favour- 
able for our sport, being cloudy and windy, with 
occasional showers. I moved three large fish, 
which would not, however, take the fly. 

Nothing discouraged, we were early the next 
morning again on the lake, and fished the whole 
day, but with much the same result. I tried every 
variety of flies, yet only rose two or three good 
trout, and caught a single onej with a few roach. 
My attendants had five or six runs with the 
troll, and ought to* have killed at least two 
good fish ; but they had bad tackle and mis- 
managed them altogether. 

From these two days’ experience, I am tho- 
roughly convinced that, although there are un- 
doubtedly very fine trout in these lakes, and 
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an occasional good day’s sport may be had, 
they are not to be depended upon by the angler. 
To show that it was not mejrely my want of 
skill that caused my disappointment, I may 
mention that a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, a very good fisherman, was out the whole 
of the same day without killing a single lish. 
Every one concurred in assuring me that these 
lakes have very much fallen off of late years ; 
which is attributed partly to the extraordi- 
nary multiplication of the roach, and partly to 
a drainage of the water to supply some neigh- 
bouring milis. 

The scenery about Rossroe is pretty, not 
more, as is also the country generally about 
Newmarket ; but its chief ornament is Sir Ed- 
ward O^Brien’s fine place, of Dromoland, which 
every tourist who has it in his power ought to 
visit. 

Finding it mere waste of time to remain here 
any longer, I took the •coach the following 
morning to Ennis. A couple of miles before 
reaching it, we passed through the miserable 
village of Clare, which gives its name to ,the 
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county. The only remnants of its ancient con- 
sequence are an old castle, near the bridge, 
now used as a barrack ; and, a little higher up 
the river, the venerable ruins of the abbey. 

Ennis is the modern capital of the county j 
and is a rather large town, of the second class, 
without any apparent commercial activity, or 
ai'chitectural beauty, except the very pictures- 
que remains of an ancient and considerable 
abbey. The day I arrived, Ennis was in an 
unusual bustle, occasioned by an election to the 
surgeonship of the County Infirmary ; which 
seemed to excite as much interest as if it had 
been a contest for the county. This was 
favourable to me in one respect: for, most of 
the resident gentry being hi the town, I had an 
opportunity of being introduced to many of 
them, through the kindness of a well kno wn gen- 
tleman of Ennis, wliom I had met in Dublin.. 

1 dined the same day, in company with a 
large and very pleasant party, at his house : 
when a fishing expedition was most good^ 
naturedly arranged for the following inorning, 
to s|iow me Inchiquin, the most celebrated lake ■ 
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in this country for trout. It is situated about 

nine miles from Ennis, near the small village 

of Corrofin. We drove over in our host's 

* 

handsome four iri-hand coach: but, as we 
were a large party, many of whom cared 
nothing for the fishing, we did not get under 
weigh until after twelve o'clock ; little, there- 
fore, could be done that day. 

The country we passed through, in our way 
to Corrofin, was particularly ugly. The whole 
of this part of Clare consists of flat limestone 
rock, covered in general with little or no herb- 
age, and presenting the most desolate appear- 
ance imaginable. Yet not only sheep, but even 
horses and cattle, contrive to find good brow- 
sing among these broken crags. 

My companions were very kind in pointing 
out to me the various objects of interest along 
our route : and the answers I received to some 
of my questions reminded me very significantly 
that I was in the Fatherland of the Terry 
41ts. As for instance — Pray, whose house 
is that to our left 

^^Oh, that is Mr. Synge's, whose servant 
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murdered, and himself so often shot at, 
two or three years ago/" 

Oh ! and pray, whose is that, a mile or 
two further 

‘^Why, that is Mr. Blood’s, who was so 
dreadfully murdered about the same time/" 

“ Oh ! thank you !"" 

After travelling this barren and desolate 
•country, it was indeed a great relief for the 
eye to repose upon the waters of Inchiquin. 
This is a sweet little lake, about two or three 
miles in circumference, nestling at the foot of 
a beautifully wooded range of hills, wliose 
verdure forms the most delicious contrast to 
the bare limestone rocks, which covc’r the rest 
of this tract. On one shore stands an old 
ruined castle : on the opposite bank is an an- 
cient and spacious mansion belonging to the 
Burton family, but* now converted into a bar- 
rack. About a quarter of a mile above the 
lake, is the very pretty cottage belonging to 
Mr. Fit55gerald, called Adelphi, guarded, as it 
were, by the picturesque ruins of an old tower 
Jtbat overhangs it. 
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At the lake’s side were several boats and 
attendants awaiting our arrival. Among the 
latter was one, whose real name is Darby 
Fitzpatrick, but who is much better known 
by Ins sobriquet of Sport/' This man’s 
sklil and keenness as a fisherman 1 had af- 
terwards many opportunities of admiring; as 
well as his intelligence, invariable good humour, 
and civility. It being late, we lost no time in 
eommencing operations ; and had pretty fair 
sport during the few hours we were able to re- 
main. A gentleman am! myself, in our boat, 
killed (‘leven trout, ilie smallest of which was 
ab«)vc iialf a |)<)und, and the largest very nearly 
t\s o pounds in weight ; besides a great number 
of rises. The other boats were not cpiite so 
successful. We dined together on an island, 
and spent a most agreeable evening. 

Before leaving Inchiquin, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
understanding my imiehant for angling, very 
kjjidly invited me to pass a few days at his 
house, for the purpose of giving the lake a 
good trial. I accordingly returned the next 
day, with bag and baggage, to Inchiquin*; 
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Tjs^here I remained until the following Wed- 
nesday. 

Every one of these days, except Sunday, I 
was on the water; and had some good sport, 
although scarcely so good as I had reason to 
expect. The weather was in general too bois- 
terous ; gentle, steady breezes being much the 
best for this lake. For the number and weight 
of the fish actually netted, vide my list at* 
the end of the work; but these were not a 
twentieth part of what I rose and hooked. I 
ro.se (for, I am afraid, convenience will oblige 
me to use this Waltonian misnomer) I rose two 
fish of at least five or six pounds in M^eight: 
and I fairly hooked two others of more than 
three pounds : but I did not kill a single one 
of quite two pounds. When the weather and 
all other circumstances are favourable, Inchi- 
(]uin must be a very pretty lake for the angler ; 
as it contains an abundance of very fine trout, 
which take the fly well,* considering how much 
it is daily fished. 

The trout here are of two kinds, red and 
white : the latter, in particular, are very strong 
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and active ; ahd^ upon being hooked, will often 
spring a great height but of the water. There 
are also a few very fine pike,^ unusually thick, 
deep, and silvery. One of these, a very hand- 
some fish, ten pounds and a half in weight, 
was killed during my stay, by a noted and very 
superior fisherman of Ennis, Mr. James O^^Gor- 
liian ; it had almost the shape and colour of a 
salmon. 

The flies generally used here arc of the 
medium size, with red or brown fur bodies, 
light gold twist, and wings, either of partridge 
and rail mixed, or else mallard, with a few 
fibres of the peacock’s breast. There is also a 
very favourite dropper ^ called the rush fly; 
which has a reddish brown body, with wings of 
a small rail’s feather, not stripped off the quill. 
But here, as elsewhere, I found that the trout 
did not disdain a dark blue fly and a good 

red palmer ; which, whether in Wales or Scot- 

» 

land, in France or Germany, I have invariably 
proved to be among the best standard flies. 
I also tried the troll once or twice, for a short 
time^ and with success : but,. Sport” not un- 
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derstanding or admiring that mode of fishing, 
I did not persevere in it. 

I was informed that the largest and most 
pike were in Lough Tadann, close to Corrofin^ 
and 1 therefore Avas one day induced to try it : 
but, having a -v cry bad and unmanageable boat, 
1 was soon obliged to relinquish the attempt. 
A day or two before, two pike had been killed 
there, which weighed, the one twenty seven 
pounds, and the other nineteeji pounds and a 
half. This lake also contains a few very large 
trout, and an infinity of roacli, any number of 
which may be killed, either with the fly, or 
worm. There are also several other lakes 
round Corrofin, which, I believe, w^ould afford 
considerable amusement to the keen angler : 
and very tolerable accommodations may be had 
at the small inn in the same village. 

Independently, however, of my fishing remi- 
niscences, 1 have everj reason to look back with 
pleasure and interest tOcthe few days I spent at 
inchiquin. My host was a well-informed and 
intelligent gentleman, in the fullest sense of the 
word : and both at his house and his friends* 
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I in^t with very agreeable society, obtained 
mucfi information about the country, and ex- 
peri^nccsd that kindness and hospitality for 
which Ireland is so justly celebrated. I na- 
turally beard a great many anecdotes connected 
with thcL well known Terry Alts, under whose 
reign of terror, some two or three years ago, 
the whole frame of society seems to have been 
completely disorganized. Every gentleman’s 
house was regularly barricadoed; and each 
gentleman, when he went out, was armed to 
the teeth. 

I soon, indeed, discovered that 1 was in the 
centre of the disturbed district. Within a mile 
on one side was the house of Mr. Blood, who was 
so barbarously murdered, chiefly through the 
means of his own servant : and about the same 
distance on the other side lived the identical 
Terry Alts, who has given tliesc midnight le- 
gislators the name by which they were usually 
distinguished. He was a quiet, inoffensive man ; 
and the reason why he has supplied a lawless 
set of marauders so opposite to himself with 
their distinctive appellation is, that they used. 
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more out of fun than malice, when executing 
any of their outrages, to cry out, Well done, 
Terry! well done, Terry Alts!’’ 

These outrages have been put down by a 
strong extra police force. But there is evir 
dently still a very bad spirit amongst the lower 
orders, and few parts of Ireland appeared to 
me in so unsatisfactory a state as this portion 
of Clare — a blessing for which it is mainly 
indebted to the excitement produced in order 
to return Mr. O^Connell for this County. 1 
was surprised and shocked to find that the 
informer, who was himself concerned in all 
the outrages, but was the chief means of break- 
ing up the system and hanging several of the 
ringleaders, is still living in the scene of his 
exploits. He. certainly ought not to be allowed 
to remain in the country. He several times 
attempted to join me, but 1 would not suffer 
him to do so. 

On Wednesday m^orning I gave the lake 
farewell trial 5 when, of the trout rose 

better than ever they had done before. After 
catching six very fine fish in less tlm two 
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hours, I bade adieu to my kind and hospitable 
host, and returned to Ennis. 

It had been my intention to jnake an expe- 
dition the next morning to the famous cliffs of 
Moher, six miles beyond Innistymond; but 
the weather unfortunately prevented me, which 
I much regret, as, from the accounts I heard, 
they must be extremely well worth visiting, 
especially at this season of the year, when all 
the varieties of marine birds, and the falcon 
tribe, are breeding there. Soon after twelve 
o^clock, however, it cleared up, and I then 
decided on posting to Galway by Gort, a dis- 
tance of thirty-four miles. 

Leaving Corrofin a few miles to the left, I 
passed by the miserable village of Crusheen, 
and through a generally wild, desolate country, 
in which were only one or two gentlemen’s 
residences and grounds, to relieve a little the 
monotonous wretchedness of this district. 

t 

About three miles beforg reaching Gort, I 
came to the entrance of Lord Gort’s demesne, 
aiid obtained permission (neither unsought nor 
uhbought) to drive through the park. 
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This fine demesne extends chiefly along the 
western banks of Lough Couter, a very confc?i- 
derable, and still more lovely, sheet of water. 
The main beauties of the place are, of course, 
coeval with the formation of the lake, but his 
lordship has done much to improve them, and 
has built a handsome castle, in a splendid situ- 
ation, and in good keeping with the surround- 
ing scenery. 1 was so much more charmed 
than I expected with what I saw of this roman- 
tic spot, that [ fully determined to devote a day 
or two to its further inspection, upon my return 
from Cunnemarra, especially as I understood 
there were in the neighbourhood several na- 
tural curiosities connected with the disap- 
pearance of rivers in the secondary limestone, 
whicli is th(‘ principal formation throughout 
this district. 

Gort seemed a considerable town, with broad 
well built streets, and a spacious, open square. 
I dined there at a very tolerable inn, and im- 
mediately afterwards set out for Galway, eigh- 
teen miles. For some way the appearance of 
the country was extremely ugly, being, quite 
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flat, and for the most part covered with bare 
rock — -ho trees nor hedges, the fields being 
divided by loose stone walls. The only objects 
of interest in this dreary wasttj were several 
dark ruins of castles, those silent but stern 
memorials of the past, which, so often in Ire- 
land, stand in the most lonely situations, with- 
out the least trace of modern or ancient orna- 
mental grounds around them, and seem to 
plead mournfully for glories gone. 

Gradually, however, I caught a glimpse of 
the bay and the town of Galway, which opened 
finely to the view, backed by the Cunnemarra 
Mountains, now swathed in tho golden glow 
of a most glorious sunset. Passing rapidly 
through a filthy suburb of fishermen's huts, 
I almost immediately reached Kilroy’s, the 
principal hotel in Galway. 



CHAPTER V 

Galway — Salmon Fishery — Lawless Conduct — GalWay 
Festivities — Costello River — Splendid Sport : — Spiddell 
R i V er — Par 1 i am e nt Man . 

Galway is a large and populous town, con- 
taining above 40,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are in general narrow and dirty; the houses 
old, and darlfe-looking. Altogether it struck 
me as one of the most peculiarly marked cities 
I have seen in Great Britain ; and both the 
appearance. and modes of living of the people 
seemed to partake of the same singular cha- 
racter, reminding me much more of a conti* 
nental city, than of any in our own island, 
unless perhaps in Scotland. 

Here is a venerable old cathedral, as well as 
a handsome modern bridge, near which are 
the well built county and city courts, with a 
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very large, new gaol, not yet completed. These 
are almost the only buildings of any archi- 
tectural note to be seen in Galway, except 
some extensive nunneries, and*other religious 
and charitable institutions. The shops are very 
indifferent; and it is, indeed, a woful sample 
of the literary taste of this great city and county 
that there is not in the town a single book- 
seller's shop ! The onjy two places where 
books are at all to be procured are at a w\atch- 
maker’s 1 and at a sort of general empormm 
pro omnUnis rebus et quihnsdam aliis/' 

Great improvements are at present taking 
place in the port, government having advanced 
£20,000 for that purpose. I was happy to see 
a considerable number of vessels in this har- 
bour, besides a large flotilla of the small fishing 
boats, which at this season are busily engaged 
in collecting seaweed, for manuring the potato 
crops. The sight of these tight little craft 
entering or leaving the Harbour at every tide, 
and stretching their dark sails across the broad 
bosom of the bay, interested and amused me 
excessively. 
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The bay of Galway is very fine, though 
pletely open to the West. The coast which 
encloses it to the North is low, and, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, entirely 
granitic ; while the opposite coast of Clare rises 
to noble and lofty but bare limestone cliffs. 

The town of Galway is built on both sides 
of the short, rapid channel, by which the 
superfluous waters o§ the vast Lough Corrib 
are discharged into the sea. Across this river 
there is, as I have said, a handsome modern 
bridge, and, three or four hundred yards below 
it, is another very ancient bridge. Halfway 
between these are situated the famous cruives, 
or weirs, for taking salmon. The fishery is 
^ rented by a person of the name of Keogh, who 
pays, as I wa^ informed, a year for it. 

But, as it is a navigable river, he is compelled 
to leave what is called the King's Gap,'' twen- 
ty-one feet in width, which of course allows 
niany fish to pass into the lake above. In thise 
■^uives are taken great qiiaiitities of salmon, 
which are kept, until sold, in a large pool, sup- 
plied M'ith running water ; where it is a most 
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beautiful spectacle to watch them all playing 
about. 

Front the weirs extends a^long mill-wall^ 
the favourite stand for fishermen, I easily 
obtained leave to angle here, and, under the 
tutelage of a professional artist, who had been 
recommended to me, tried my luck for an hour 
or two. My attendant’s name was Lawless ; 
and I must confess he could both tie a fly and 
cast a line in a superior manner; but, as will 
be seen, 1 had great reason to be dissi^itisfied 
with him in oAer respects. The st 3 de of fish- 
ing at Galway did not please me at all. The 
extent is very limited, being, in fixet, confined 
to a few feet on the wall above mentioned. 
There are at this season thousands of fish ’ in 
the river, biit then there are so many angler^, 
everlastingl)^ . thrashing the water, that they 
can hardly be induced to rise, except on very 
favourable days. 

r found four or five aiy^lers on the wall before 
me, and was forced to imitate their example, 
by persisting to flog the few feet of water 1 had 
secured to myself, in the hope that some fresh 
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run fish might be induced to look at the well- 
dressed deceits I kept playing in the stream 
as engagingly as I could. I rose one fish and 
played another, which escaped by the breaking 
of the hook, a cork one of Lawless's. Indeed, 
during the whole time I was there, only one 
fish was killed, a peel of about five pounds. 
As this time of the year few or no heavy sal- 
mon are running up this river ; they are all 
peel, which, in spring, w^ent down into the salt 
water, but are now returning, of from three to 
seven pounds in weight. There were also very 
few white trout as yet in the river. 

It was not a little provoking, after exhaust- 
ing all my skill and patience for such a length 
of time with so little success, to look over the 
bridge, and see the bed of the river where I had 
been fishing absolutely black with peel. I could 

c 

only comfort myself with the reflection that 
others seemed to succeed no better. 

Lawless partly accounted for my bad sport 
by the fact of so many having fished the water 
before me ; and I accordingly resolved, by his 
advice, to commence the attack very early the 
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next morning*. He promised to cull me before 
daylight, but, awaking about three o'clock, 1 
got up before he came, and walked down to the 
river side, which I reached just as day was 
breaking. How great then was my disappoint- 
ment to perceive, through the morning’s liaze, 
an angler already fishing on that very Avail, 
which I had expected to have all to myself for 
at least an hour or two ! But infinitely was 
my surprize and displeasure increased when, 
upon approaching, I discovered that th(‘ |>ersoii 
Avho had thus balked my sport Avas the identical 
Mr. Lawless ! Avho, thinking me very safe in 
bed until he chose to call me, had very carefully 
fished over the Avatcr once and killed a salmon ; 
and was then engaged in fishing it the second 
time, after which he intended to wake me, as 
he thought, without giving a single hint of his 
morning’s employment. 

I was indeed provoked to think that the 
man Avho was eating mj^bread and salt should 
thus be the one to mar my amusement ; and my 
feelings were even hurt at such an instance of 
treachery on the part of a brother sportsman. 

K 2 
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I shall not easily forget his face on lir>st seeing 
me, I not only afterwards exposed him to some, 
whose good opinion was of consequence to him, 
but think that I also succeeded in making him 
ashamed of himself before we parted. 

1 had no sport to put me in better humour : 
and indeed have very seldom been repaid for 
getting up at extraordinary hours by any very 
extraordinary success. I again tried the fishing 
for a short time after breakfast ; but, soon be- 
coming tired of such monstrous and fruitless 
labour, employed the rest of the day more pro- 
fitably in surveying the town and environs. In 
this I was aided and accompanied by a friend, 
who kindly invited me to spend a few days "with 
him at his country house, nine or ten miles 
from Galway ; when he promised to show me 
a river, the Costello, that would amply atone 
for my late disappointment and redeem the 
character of Erin's streams. 

I had this night a tolerable specimen of Gal- 
way festivities, which, though yery annoying 
to me at the time, may perhaps amuse the 
reader in description, as illustrative of man- 
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hers not yet wholly banished from the West 
of Ireland. 

Having been up very early, ^1 retired in good 
time to bed, with the vain idea of enjoying 
a long and delightful sleep. Unfortunately, 
however, just as I was dropping asleep, a gay 
party rushed into a public room, which was 
divided by only a thin partition from my bed- 
chamber, and vociferously (udled for supper. 
They had scarcely begun to attack the lobsters 
and champaign, when into HiC same room was 
ushered a second party (I believe, of ollicers 
marching through the town) who demanded 
similar fare. A vigorous firing of champaign- 
corks ensued from both tables, with most emu- 
lative and uproarious hilarity. At length, ob- 
serving their mutual similarity of tastes, they 

very naturally combined parties, elected a pre- 

♦ 

sident, and began the evening in real earnest, 
at about one o’clock in the nunmmg. 

And now the artillery of corks, and toasts, 
and fun, and wit, pealed louder and louder. I 
question not that the whole process of a drunken 
supper-party may be very edifying to those 
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concerned therein : but, somehow or other, to 
an indifferent observer, who is perfectly sober, 
it does not apppr to be altogether the noblest 
employment of rational beings. Neither does 
the wit elicited on these occasions seem to such 
involuntar5" listener entirely to deserve the ex- 
cessive admiration with which it is received. 
Moreover, when this same sober listener has 
been ii]) at three o’clock that morning, and been ^ 
kept feverishly awake for several successive 
hours by this ‘^♦^vit/’ his imagination may 
very possibly suggest many places wdiere he 
could wish his enlertahiers very comfortably 
([uartered ; and none of those places within a 
hundred miles of the spot they have chosen for 
their carousals. 

Tlie harmony of the evening did not, however, 
last through the night. It seemed as if Mars 
had dropped in, to pay his friend Bacchus a visit : 
fo^ after drinking as much as they could, some 
of the party began t^ amuse themselves with 
fighting. To settle this properly, they adjourned 
to a large ball-room, where a scene ensued 
so utterly disgraceful, that at last even the 
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landlord and landlady, although not unused to 
similar exhibitions, interfered to put an end to 
it, without much success. 

One of the revellers, however, felt his honour 
so grievously wounded, that nothing would 
heal it, but to get shot in the field. Accord- 
ingly it was agreed they were to fight, as soon 
as ever there should be light enough to see a fel- 
low Christian at the distance of ten paces. The 
seconds retired close to my room door, to makc^ 
the requisite arrangements, which I nect ssarih?- 
overheard : and it seemed to be totally througli 
the instrumentality of one, who had alone pre*< 
served his sobriety and gentlemanly demeanour 
throughout, that the affiiir was finally made up 
without»any fighting. However, it tvas made 
up : and of course the conclusion of peace 
could not be ratified without further libations, 
mixed with the most extravagant expressions 
of good-will and good wishes, which sounded 
strangely at vari^jnee wiyi what those same lips 
had so lately vented ! This brought the evening 
on to near six o’clock in the morning ; when 
fortunately some of the party were obliged to 
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start hy coach. They accordingly separated : 
and 1 soon after, for the first time, sank into a 
quiet doze, with the conviction, Well, now I 
see I have at last really got into Ireland !” 

I must say that independently of this night’s 
scene, I think Kilroy’s a very dirty and indiffer- 
ent hotel, although much frequented. 1 have 
been there more than once, and always found 
it the same. There is much vulgar pretension 
about it, but very little comfort. 

The morning after the scene I have described, 
being the sabbath, I attended divine service at 
the cathedral, which is the only place of Pro- 
testant worship in this populous city : but 
seemingly it affords ample verge and room 
enough for all the inhabitants of that faith. It 
is a large l^uilding, kept in extremely bad repair, 
both internally and externally : and the very 
small congregation* therein assembled appeared 
as nothing in the middle of its spacious but 
gloomy aisles. I thought tjie singing good, 
but was not fortunate in the minister whose 
turn it was to preach. 

On walking through the streets afterwards. 
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1 was much grieved to see here, as elsewhere 
throughout the south and west of Ireland, how 
completely Sunday is made a day of merchandize i 
the streets were full of country-people offering 
their vegetables, eggs, &c. for sale.‘ As for the 
public-houses, one need not unfortunately go 
to Ireland to witness that profanation of the 
sabbath. The pronienaders were very numer- 
ous, and towards evening became very drunk 
and very noisy. 1 was, however, soon deaf to 
all their noise and riot, having retired early to 
make up for my last night’s unrest^ and to pre- 
pare for starting betimes the next morning to 
the Costello river, 

I left Galway about seven, on Monday morn- 
ing, June 17. My route lay along the northern 
coast of (ialvvay Hay, as far as Spiddeli, to 
which village there is a very fair road. Beyond 
that, all passage for wheels tt*rininates, although 
the line has been traced out for some way fur- 
ther, and will probably b^ completed some time 
or other. 

In passing through the outskirts of Galway, 
I observed several very good houses and sundry 
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neat cottages on the shores of the Bay, for 
the accommodation^ of visiters during the 
bathing season. Four or five miles from the 
town I passed the seemingly handsome de- 
mesne of Barnagh, which, however, is going to 
ruin and to sale, A little further on is Fur- 
bagh, surrounded by fine woods. There was 
little else to arrest the eye, except the noble 
cliffs of Blackhead and the rest of the Clare 
coast, with the lofty islands of Arran in the 
distance. 

At Spiddell I found my friend waiting for me ; 
therefore, after dispatching an excellent break- 
fast, we mounted two Cunnemarra ponies, wxll 
accustomed to the alternation of rock and bog 
that we had to traverse : and, as long as we. 
only gave them their heads, they never made a 
false step, whether trotting or cantering, over 
roads that a nervohs .man would think it m^- 
ness to pass in a walk. A loose rein and a 
tight grip’" is the rule for these animals and 
these roads. 

From Spiddell to the Costello is about eleven 
Irish miles, of as bad road as may be seen in 
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the Seven Counties/' Its, own immediate 
scenery is also very far from being beautiful. 
The Galway coast is^ as I have before remarked, 
low; and here it is totally denuded of trees. 
Except where there is bog, the noil appears 
strewed with granite rocks and stones, among 
which cultivation has worked its way, under 
the auspices of a very dense and very laborious 
population, assisted by the proximity of that 
excellent manure, sea-weed and sea-sand. 
Their habitations are entirely built of the 
same stones put together without any mortar, 
and roofed with sods, so as very often to make 
it extremely difficult to distinguish them from 
the granitic boulders with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

But the more distant views were fine. On 
the one aide we commanded a great expanse of 
ocean, and a long line of the!* Clare Coast, as far 
as the perpendicular cliffs of Moher ; with the 
islands of Arran, distinguishable by their white 
crags, of scarcely inferior height and steepness : 
while on the land side rose, at apparently no 
great distance, the Ballinahinch Mountains, or 
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Twelve Pin's, 'whoie many peaks -and varied 
outline struck me as highly picturesque,* giving 
a foretaste of what their inner beauties must 
be. I felt^ while gazing on them, that 1 was in 
Cunnemarfa. 

Two hours’ hard riding through the roads 
tliat 1 have described brought us to our jour- 
ney’s end ; and I saw before me the object 
of my piscatorial dreams, the fabulosus 
Hydaspes,” the stream of which I had heard 
so many wondrous stories. I was now about 
to prove whether they were histories or fables : 
and I cannot express the eagerness with which 
1 began arranging my tackle. 

I had as yet had no success in my favourite 
amusement, at all to justify the expectations 
which the fame of Ireland’s lakes and streams 
had led me to indulge : hut I was now on the 
Costello, always skid by the comparatively few 
who knew it to he one of the very best rivers 
for rod-fishing in the Vorld, No one had fished 
its waters for the year ; the day did not seem 
unfavourable; and to our inquiries as to our 
chance of sport, instead of the usual discou- 
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raging answer, we Vere to^ indeed, that the 
salmon had not yet appeared i» any numbers,, 
but that all the pools were stocked with an 
abundance of white or sea-trout, 

Bravo ! thought I, as I screwed in my 
first joint the more rapidly. ^‘^And of what 
size are these white trout 

Och ! maybe four pound, and five pound, 
and six pound ; and some may be as much as 
seven pound.'’ 

Bravo, iigaiu ! ” and I screwed away faster 
and tightf r, and ran my line like lightning 
through the rings. And now for flies — will 
these do ? ” 

Och ! sure then your honour’s got a power 
of fine flies ’ 'Them ’ll all do. But, I ’ni 
thinking if your lionour had only got a grouse 
hackle and a jay. Ah ’ them two ’s as pretty 
a pair as could be fished with in this water. 
And what an illigaiit rod your honour has got ’ 
Is it from England she is ? Och, sure then 
she’s a fine rod, God iless her! ” — an expres- 
sion which I have on many other occasions 
beard most whimsically used. 
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Thus enc^raged and equipped, I commenced 
operations at the very first pool j and soon saw 
enough to convince me that this was incompa- 
rably the best river for angling that I had ev^r 
yet seen. 

The Costello is not a large but a tolerable 
sizeli stream, issuing from an extensive lake, 
about two or three miles from the sea. It 
flows through a plain, in which it has gene- 
rally worked its way through the superincum- 
bent soil to the granite rock beueath. It abounds 
both in rapid streams and very large and deep 
pools, in which latter the fish chiefly lie. 

At the lower end cff the lake above mentioned, 
the channel is extremely narrow and rocky; of 
which advantage has been^aken to fix there 
a strong iron grating, that prevents the fish 
from the sea ascending any further. Behind 
this grating are sluice-boards, which keep the 
lake a foot or two above its natural level, and, 
by removing which, at any time an artificial 
flood, if I may say so, 'can be produced in the 
river. 

The late Sir R. Staples, a most superior 
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sportsman^ took a lease of this riker for thirty 
years. He built a small but very comfortable 
house on its banks^ where he usually spent 
three or four of the summer months, employ- 
ing ten watchers to guard the sacred waters 
from every kiiM of poaching. These his son 
still continues, although I understood that he 
has little of his father’s enthusiasm for the 
Gentle Art.” 

The number 'and weight of fish tliat Sir 
R. Staples often killed would seem incredible 
to any one only acquainted with the streams of 
South Britain ; but I to-day saw quite enough 
to induce me to believe almost any tale of 
wonderful sport, if properly authenticated. We 
began fishing after twelve o’clock, and were 
obliged to give up before six. I knew nothing 
of the right flies; and persisted too long in 
thrashing what I, afterwlirds, discovered to 
be inferior pools. We certainly had a good 
breeze, but it was verf cold, with every indi- 
cation of heavy rain over-head, which every 
angler knows to be most unfavourable to his 
sport. YjQi^with all these disadvantages, we 
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succeecled iji basketing forty-three white trout, 
of from three-quarters of a pound up to five 
pounds, and weighing altogether seventy-three 
pounds, besides losing a vast number more, 
and rises absolutely beyond all count. Of these, 
thirty-five fell to my hook, my friend accom- 
panying me entirely for my amusergent. 

Fishing with two flies, as I usually do, I often 
hooked two fish at a time, and, if they were 
large, had great difficulty in mastering them : 
one of them in. that case generally escaped ; 
but I twice killed two together, each of which 
weighed above two pounds. They showed 
great strength and vigour, and, as is remarkable 
in sea-trout above every other kind of fish, the 
moment they felt the hook they sprang several 
times out of the water and darted into every 
part of the pool. When fresh from the sea 
and of large size,® they are certainly more 
vigorous even than the salmon ; and, being a 
very bold and greedy fish, their pursuit is by 
many preferred to t^at of any species of 
angling. 

Any brother angler who has me t with as 
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little of such splendid sport as I then Had will 
readily enter into my feelings of astonishment 
and rapture, which I expressec^ with a warmth 
and an energy that much amused those who were 
with me ; they, however, all concurred in assur- 
ing me it was a very bad day for the Costello ; 
and I fully believe, what they unanimously 
declared, thtit, under favourable circumstances, 
frofti two hundred to three hundred white trout, 
of the same size as ours, have occasionally 
been killed by a single rod in a single day ! 

Near the head of the river we were sho\^i 
a couple of young eagles, which a boy had 
brought in their nest from an island on the 
lake to a rock near his own cabin, and which 
the parent birds regularly fed in their new habi- 
tation, One of these majestic birds, of the large 
brown species, kept soaring over her offspring 
most of the day. I also caught a trout, of about 
four pounds weight, with a deep gash down 
its side, which had been ^nflicted, as I was told, 
by the talons of this rival angler. 

My success this day had been so great as to 
make me e:^eniely eager to renew the attack ; 
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we wej?e accordingly on the river by nine o’clock 
the next morning, and anticipated grea^t sport 
from our superior knowledge of the river, the 
flies, &c. The fish generally rose very well in the 
early part of the day, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable appearance of the weather ; but in the 
afternoon it came on to blow and rain so tj^e- 
mendously that, although I stood it out bravely 
to the last, I had latterly little or no sport. 
Previously, however, I succeeded in killing 
twenty-seven white trout, which vveighed rather 
more than forty pounds ; and two salmon-peel, 
of five pounds and a half, and three pounds and 
a half, and which on any other river would 
have been most capital sport. 

We had to buffet a regular Cunnemarra storm 
during the whole of our ride back to Spiddell, 
which rendered me so stiff and fatigued the 
next morning as 'to compel me to beg for a 
day’s rest ; I accordingly amused myself near 
home. 

The Spiddell river is not quite so large, as 
the Costello, and, running with a greater fall, 
over a rocky bed, does not so muejh abound in 
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pools. Neither is it equally famous for white 
trout ; but I understand that later in the season 
it affords the better salmon-fishing of the two. 
As many as eighteen salmon have been killed 
here in one day by a single rod, without gaff or 
landing-net; but 1 do not mention this as an 
ordinary occurrence in this or any other river. 

It might, perhaps, be, nearly as good as the 
Costello, if preserved in the same manner ^ but, 
whereas in the latter not a single fish has for 
many years been taken except by rod and line, 
weirs are set near the moufh of the Spiddell, 
during, a great part of the season, which totally 
prevent both the salmon and trout from pass- 
ing into the river except in very high floods. 

About two miles up the river is a consider- 
able waterfall, which I strolled along the banks 
to see, and found it a finer object than I had 
anticipated. The stream rushes over a fine 
mass of granite, about thirty or forty feet high, 
into a deep black basy, in whose boiling 
caldron the salmon may be seen vainly toiling 
to force their way up an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. The late rains had swelled the river 
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considerably ; and it came tumbling and toss- 
ing, and foaming and roaring over the precipice, 
in very heroic /style. 

After our day’s rest we started very early for 
the Costello ; , and, under the impression of the 
immense havoc we must commit after the late 
flood, took a horse and panniers with" us,* to 
convey back our scaly prey. Such, however, 
is the uncertainty of our art, that, even in this 
river, which I knew to be absolutely swarming 
with the greediest of all fish, I got very few 
rises, and during the whole day only killed 
three trout ! My bad success was, chiefly 
attributable to the want of wind, and also 
partly to more rain being evidently over-head : 
but still, m the Costello^ they ought under any 
circumstances to have risen much better. Our 
disappointment was great ; and the man with 
the panniers so shared the general feeling of 
shame, that he declared he would not go home 
with his empty baskets until nightfall. 

By the way, this man, who had accompanied 
us in each of our excursions — and an honest, 
obliging, good fellow he was — had but lately 
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returned from London, where he had been sum- 
moned to attend before an Election Commit- 
tee ; in consequence of which hf was called by 
his comrades, in joke, the Parliament Man.’’ 
He had been employed on the bold adventure 
of serving some of Martin’s tenantry with no- 
tices at the last election. It was to prove this 
service that he had been summoned ; and I must 
confess that he came back with no very exalted 
idea of the intelligence or fair dealing of that 
section of the Collective Wisdom” before 
whom he appeared. 

I heard that some discredit was attempted 
to be thrown upon his testimony by the oppo- 
site party, because he was not very accurate in 
his knowledge of the wumbcr of miles between 
different places, or of the exact time of day he 
M^as at each house. This may all seem very 
suspicious to gentlemen who carry watches in* 
their pockets, to which they are in the constant 
habit of referring, and \^o cannot stir from 
home without seeing a milestone staring them 
in the face. But, to a Cunnemarra man, who 
never saw a milestone in his life, and who has no 
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means of knowing what o'clock it is, from 
year’s end to year’s end, except when he greets 
a chance-met rgentleman with the universal 
question, Please your honour, what time of 
day is it? ” — to him the ideas of time and dis- 
tance are necessarily very confused ; this fact 
must be so familiar to any one at all acquainted 
with the mountaineers either of Scotland or 
Ireland, that I much wonder that the committee 
expected any great accuracy on such subjects 
from this man. 
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Return to Galway — Travelling in Ireland —Chaises and 
Cars — A Country House — Races at Headford — Caves of 
Cong — Longh Mask — Tuam — Irish Clergy — Education. 

My last day's ill-success determined me not 
to molest the Costello any more for the present; 
but I left it with the intention of renewing iny 
acquaintance with it in about another month ; 
when^ I was assured^ the salmon would be 
almost as plentiful as the white trout. 

Accordingly, the next morning, after taking 
leave of niy very kind host and hostess, I drove 
over to my old quarters at Galway ; and the 
following day took a chaise to a friend’s house, 
about sixteen miles off, jrhere I intended to 
remain a few days and complete my arrange- 
ments for the tour of Cunnemarra. 

I had a very indifferent chaise, worse driver, 
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and still worse horses; consequently, thongh 
the road was nearly^evel the whole way, it took 
me between foyr and five hours to accomplish 
the stage. 

Post-chaises are, perhaps, at present, the most 
deficient and most discreditable articles con- 
nected with Irish travelling. Even when hand- 
some at first, which is by no means always the 
case, they are so wofully neglected, that they 
soon ‘‘fall into the sere and yellow leaf.” They 
are left out in the open inn-yard, unprotected, 
and unwashed from the last journey’s dirt. Very 
soon, under such treatment, the paint gets rub- 
bed off, and the work rusty ; the lining gets 
damp and moth-eaten ; and the outside leather 
torn and ripped up. Few’, therefore, travel by 
them, except in bad weather, but naturally pre- 
fer the much more Comfortable jaunting car. 

An Irish car, especially an outside one, if 
only it be tolerably w ell made, and havf thc^ 
necessary accompaniments of a good horse and 
driver, is the pleasantest and most independent 
mode of travelling possible. You can see the 
country perfectly ; can jump off aiid on without 
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stopping the vehicle ; and can chat at your ease 
with the driver^ from whom you may almost 
always depend upon gleaning iijformation and 
amusement. These cars are to be had every 
where through Ireland ; the price varying from 
six-pence to ten-pence per mile; but eight-pence 
is the usual charge, as one shilling per mile is 
the price of a post-chaise. The coaches are 
also greatly improved of late years, so that on 
most of the great roads there is ^jpw very good 
travelling by them. 

I at length reached my journey’s end, with 
my miserable machine, and received a true Irish 
welcome from most warm-hearted and excellent 
friends. 

The country 1 had passed through, after leav- 
ing Galway, was devoid of all interest or beauty, 
being flat, boggy, and stony, and as unencum- 
bered with trees as an American settler could 
wish. I was, therefore, the more agreeably 
struck wdth the contrast, on turning into my 
friend’s well-timbered demesne. Nature has 
done much in rearing opposite to the house a 
noble hill, the only one within many miles. 
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And this beautiful hill the judicious hand of 
Art has clothed with very extensive plantations, 
on which tlie f^ye ever reposes with pleasure. 
At the foot of the hill, and about a mile from 
the present residence, is the ancient castle of 
the family, a picturesque old building, and em- 
bowered in such very magnificent timber as 
almost to make one regret that a site in its 
neighbourhood had not been preferred for the 
m odern mai||[^on . 

In this spot I spent a most agreeable wTek, 
enjoying all the pleasures which delightful 
society, the intercourse of congenial and cul- 
tivated minds, and most exipiisite music, could 
supply. In the morning, we usually either 
rode, or strolled to some point of interest. 
The surrounding country is certainly not pretty, 
except perhaps tow^ards Headford, but the 
grounds are very handsome, and sufficiently 
extensive for many a lengthened ramble. 

The old castle before mentioned was a fre- 

t 

quent point of attraction 5 and more than once 
I scaled the wooded height that overhangs it, 
from whose summit is a very commanding 
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prospect. There are no rival hills to confine 
the view. On all sides lies a vast, bare, black 
plain, except where to the westv^^ard are seen tlu‘ 
Cunnemarra Mountains, rising from behind the 
waters of Lough Corrib, with the conical sum- 
mit of Croagh Patrick peering above their 
chain. The extreme grandeur of this mountain - 
range would at any time have riveted my at- 
tention ; but I now regarded their dark and 
broken masses with the more interest, from 
hoping so soon to penetrate into their most 
secluded fastnesses. Long and well did I ex- 
amine with my telescope every pass that leads 
into their gloomy bosoms ; and, from each 
glimpse that I thus caught of their romantic 
features, gathered fresh ardour for the enter- 
prise. 

The hill on which I stood has long been 

» 

famed in this neighbourhood as a favourite re- 
sort of “ the Good People,” or fairies, and it is 
said to be even yet haunted by Fan vara, their 
king, who takes the family of my host under 
his especial protection. And long may the 
viewless dweller of the hill continue to watch 
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HEADFORD. 


over the mansion, where high-bred politeness 
and true Irish hospitality have found a home. 
Long may the tiny monarch of the green wood- 
land guard these halls, ever graced by beauty, 
and not seldom echoing to the sweetest notes 
of melody. 

“ So iTiay the glowworm’s glimmering light 
Thy tiny footsteps lead 
To some new region of delight, 

Unknown to mortal tread ! — 

And be thy acorn goblet fill’d 
With heaven’s ambrosial dew, 

From sweetest, freshest flowers distill’d, 

That shed fresh sweets for you !” 

I should have been delighted to make Fan- 
vara's acquaintance, but, alas ! he appeared not 
to my ungifted eyes, although I was beneath 
the shade he loves, both in the heat of day, 
and also nearer his own midni^it hour. 

One morning, soon after my arrival, we drove 
over to Headford, to witness some hunters’ 
races. The country about Headford is rather 
pretty — at least foy this part of Ireland, but 
the town has little to recommend it. Its prin- 
cipal proprietor, Mr. St. George, has lately 
built a handsome house in the Elizabethan 
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Style of architecture, just outside the town. 
With much that is singular it combines still 
more of what is elegant and beautiful, and the 
pleasure-grounds that enclose it are laid out 
with great taste. 

From this house we adjourned to the race- 
course, formed within a sort of natural amphi- 
theatre, which, being surrounded on all sides 
by low rocky hills, disposed the spectators into 
very picturesque groups, and gave every one 
an opportunity of seeing the race. The day 
being very fine, there was an immense con- 
course of peasantry, who added greatly to the 
effect of the scene — an effect much increased by 
the costume of the females, which universally 
throughout this district is of a bright scarlet 
colour. The men were particularly fine, tall, 
strong, w^jell-set fellows; but candour obliges 
me to confess, what gallon trjf would fain conceal, 
that here, as almost without exception among 
the lower orders of Ireland, the women were 
much inferior to their m^e companions, both in 
relative stature and in good looks. 

‘The beauty of Irishwomen in the upper 
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ranks is so proverbial, that I can only account 
for this striking and general contrast in the 
inferior grades by their want of sufficient and 
proper food and thei/ exposure to weather 
and very hard labour. For here, as in all 
half-civilized countries, the women seem to 
perform the greatest share of the work of the 
family, and that, too, of the most laborious kind, 
particularly in connection with those two great 
sources of an Irish cotter’s comforts and sub- 
sistence, the peat bog and the potato garden. 

There were plenty of booths on the course, and 
an abundance of whisky drunk ; nevertheless, 
all passed off very (quietly, although every 

boy” had in his hand a stick” of no very 
peaceable dimensions, which, by his knowing 
method of handling it, he evidently could 
use with some effect, whenever his own honour, 
or the honour of his*^** faction,” might require it. 

The races consisted of two-mile heats, with 

• 

three leaps in each heat, over solid stone walls, 
rather more than four feet high ; they were 
very well contested ; there was only one fall, 
and that of no consequence. These wall leaps 
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certainly make a country i*ace much more in- 
^teresting than the same is in England; and 
the coolness and ease with which both rider 
and horse take these formidable barriers in 
their gallop would astonish many a Saxon 
Nimrod. Between the heats there were also 
plenty of amateurs, who volunteered the leaps, 
backwards and forwards, for the amusement 
of themselves and others. 

Another morning we rode over to Cong, to 
see its celebrated caves. The road to it pre- 
sented no beauty, except what was derived 
from the gradually rising chain of the Cunne- 
marra Mountains, which, as seen from this 
side, form an extensive, very varied, and very 
picturesque chain : indeed, 1 know of few 
mountain-ranges in our islands of which the 
outline is more beautiful, or which, for their 
size, are more imposing. 

Cong is a miserable, dirty little village, be- 
tween Lough Mask ancf Lough Corrib, where 
we had great difficulty t& procure stabling and 
provender for our steeds. The whole surround- 
ing country, up to the quartzosc and slate 
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rocks of Cunnemarra, is of that secondary 
limestone, which, all the world over, is so full 
of cavernosities. 

The surplus waters of Lough Mask are dis- 
charged by subterranean channels, and do not 
fully appear to the light of day, until close to 
Cong, where they boil up in a vast basin of 
unknown depth, and immediately turn the 
wheels of a very large mill. There are, how- 
ever, one or two spots between the two lakes, 
where this stream may be detected on its dark 
course, particularly at a place called the Pigeon 
Hole, about one mile from Cong. To this spot 
we accordingly directed our steps, under the 
guidance of a Cong cicerone ; evoking on our 
way an aged sibyl from her smoky cabin, to 
provide us with straw and lights. 

We found the Pigeon Hole to be a fissure, 
or chasm, on the side of a sloping hill, of tri- 
fling width, and about one hundred feet in 
depth, Down this we descended withl)ut any 
difficulty, and soon came to a cavern of smaller 
dimensions than I had anticipated. From un- 
der a low arch to our left rushed a tolerably 
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copious stream, which, after running about 
twenty or thirty yards across the cave, sinks be- 
neath a similar arch, and is not afterwards seen 
until it re-appears in the basin I have mentioned, 
near to Cong. We traced its course as far as 
we could, by floating down bundles of lighted 
straw, which threw a murky and flickering 
glare over the dark walls of the low vault, 
quite in character with the scene ; while 
over-head the blue sky smiled down upon us, 
through the festoons of ivy and various 
shrubs, with which the mouth of the cavern 
is fringed. 

This cave is the well known resort of “ the 
White Trout'' of Irish legend ; for whose veri- 
table history I must refer my readers to Crof- 
ton Croker. It being a high holyday, great 
numbers of idle people had by this time swel- 
led our retinue, and I therefore thought it a 
good Opportunity to ascertain from some of 
the motley group whether such a fish does in 
reality exist here or not. But, though all 
had heard of the fish, this simple question 
I found it utterly impossible to decide, either 
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ill the affirmative or the negative, upon the 
very spot where it is supposed to be seen. 

Indeed, the great difficulty of obtaining any 
accurate information in Ireland, upon subjects 
of much greater importance tlian this, must 
have been experienced by every traveller. 
Where the Milesian has tlie slightest reason 
to imagine it may be for his int(Test to with- 
hold the information sought, his ingenuity in 
warding off every inquiry is incomparable. But 
even wliere no such suspicion can possibly 
exist, and where the subject is completely 
within his observation and knowledge, it is too 
frequently next to impossible to gain precise 
and accurate information upon it, unless by a 
tedious process of cross-questioning and a 
comparison of the testimony of several in- 
formants. A readj^, intelligent- sounding, and 
apparently satisfactory answer, you will most 
probably receive : but*, if you depend tipon it 
arid act upon it, you \^^ill nine times out of ten 
find it erroneous. This I can only attribute to 
a general want of accuracy and clearness of 
perception in the Irish character. Indeed, poor 
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Pat seems not only not to possess the organ of 
accuracy, (by whatever name Dr. Spurzheim 
distinguishes it,) but to have *no wish of ac- 
([uiring it, no regard for it either in himself or 
others ; a disposition which, I fear, must tend 
equally to prevent an individual from succeed- 
ing in this work-a-day world, as well as a 
people from rising to the political importance 
and national greatness that they ought to 
enjoy. 

But to return from this digression, which 
seems little connected with the Caves of Cong. 
The ])oys that accompanied us threw several 
stones under the eaxh from which the river 
issues ; nv ’ last forced out a trout, about as 
big as a In rrhig, wdiicli was of a rather light 
colour and curiously mottled ; but certainly 
not deserving the name of ‘‘ The White Trout 
nor displaying the ensanguined mark of the 
barbarous serjeant’s kni?t‘. ” 

^ Crofton Crokor, to whom*' 1 have before referred iny 
reader, will inform him how a fair lady was changed into a 
white trout, which could not be tempted by *any art of man ; 
until at length a serjeant bold, with cunning device, lureil 
her from “ under the cool, translucent wave” — for when bus 
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One attendant sibyl seemed to value het 
curiosities more highly than we did. After 
satisfying, or "rather after paying, her, we 
walked to Ross Hill, a very lovely spot op 
Lough Mask, the joint property of Lords 
Leitrim and Charleraont, in right of their 
wives. The house is a very poor building ; but 
it is surrounded by a profusion of luxuriant 
timber, and most happily situated in a nook of 
Lough Mask, with two or three beautifully 
wooded islands in front of it, and immediately 
to the westward a grand range of mountains, 
broken by a succession of most picturesque 
gorges. 

We saw this noble scene to peculiar advan- 
tage from the effect of several partial and dis- 
tinct storms, which at times descended down 

woman, since the days oF Miss Bailey, been able to resist the 
artifices of the sons of Mars ? ^ Having caught, the ruthless 
Serjeant vowed he would ea/Jher! and accordingly stuck bis 
knife in her silver side. The legend tolls that she iinnie> 
diately resumed her original Vorm, and, after frightening the 
soldier out of his wits, rushed to her favourite stream, where 
she again took her accustomed place, and may still be occa- 
sionally seen, distinguishable by the broad red spot on her 
side. 
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%hese rocky gorges, and threw their broad 
shadows across the brilliant sunshine in which 
the reifet of the landscape glistened. This scene 
would have formed an invaluable study for a 
painter: but, even to an ignorant though 
enthusiastic lover of Nature, the contrast of 
light and shade on the mountains, the lake, the 
foliage ; the rocks, here wreathed in a veil of 
mist, or there projecting their pointed summits 
through the mass of vapour into the blue sky 
above; the rain-drops falling to earth like 
molten silver ; and the whole overarched and 
beautified by the broken segments of a most 
vivid rainbow : these, and a thousand other minor 
details of beauty, combined to produce a spec- 
tacle of uncommon loveliness which I shall not 
soon forget. 

The scene was also rendered still more im- 
pressive by another circumstance, which to me 
had all the charm of novelty. It being St. John’s 
Day, a great number of tyb neighbouring peasan- 
try had attended mass in the adjoining chapel at 
Fair Hill; most of whom, upon coming out from 
their devotions, proceeded in a large body to 
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an ancient burial-ground, about half a mile fri mi 
Ross Hill. A more picturesque spot could liar dly 
have been chosen for the resting place of the 
dead, or the mournful meditations of the living; 
standing, as it does, in a very lone situa tion, 
embowered in lofty trees, on the very e^ige of 
the lake, and directly opposite to a low wooded 
islet. Each person, as he entered thfi holy 
precinct, literally lifted up his voic’c and 
wept"’ for his oivn 2 )articular dead: and thus, 
for the first time in my life, wdiat has been 
called ‘Hhe Irish howl” on a sudden struck 
upon my ear, alternately swelling and falliiig 
as the feelings of the mourners gave it utter- 
ance. 

I fear that upon this as upon subsequent 
occasions when 1 have heard this funeral 
cry, there was too ,much identity in the notes, 
too much measure in the cadences, to admit 
of believing it to be ^solely the genuine ex- 
pression of intense grief. The effect, how- 
ever, upon me was very great, heightened as it 
was by the circumstances under which I heard 
it, the novelty, the scenery, the associations 
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that naturally arise in one's mind on listening 
to the sounds which speak of lost friends and 
relations. 

The word howl” does not, in my opinion, 
describe the funeral cry of Ireland so well as 
“ wail;” as the former expression gives me 
at least the idea of much shriller and more 
vehement exclamations of sorrow tlian what 
I have ever heard on these occasions. In fact, 
the scriptural expression I before quoted, he 
lifted up his voice and wept,” approaches much 
nearer to the sounds that were borne to my 
ears by the winds across the waters of Lough 
Mask than either wail ” or ‘‘ howl.” Very 
probably, however, the demonstration of grief 
may be much more acute, when the loss is more 
recent. 

I will close my remarks qn this subject by 
observing that there are few objects, which 
more forcibly strike a sti’anger in the interior 
of Ireland, than the qTicient burial-places. 
These are often in the wildest and most se- 
cluded spots, remote from all habitations, or 
not unfrequently in the middle of cultivated 
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fields, without the least remains of any reli- 
gious edifice adjoining, and equally without 
the slightest fence to protect the graves fi*om 
the inroads of cattle, &c. : and yet, with that 
feudal attachment to the past, which in ail things 
distinguishes the Irish, these simple cemeteries 
are still universally preferred by the Catholics to 
more modern places of sepulture. 

After lingering long at Ross Hill, we returned 
to Cong j and, while some bacon and eggs were 
preparing, were rash enough to allow ourselves 
to be conducted to two caves, very near the vil- 
lage. They are neither of them extensive, nor 
deep below the surface ; and it is merely a small 
lateral stream that flows through them : but in 
one are some tolerable stalactites. By this time, 
our ^‘tail” of holiday idlers had becopie very 
numerous and very troublesome ; and a scene 
of extortion, and clamour, and annoyance en- 
sued, which, I cannQt help fearing, has pre- 
vented my according to the curiosities of Cong 
as much approbation as they intrinsically de- 
serve. After swallowing what we could of the 
miserable viands set before us, we mounted 
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our horses, and were not sorry to escape from 
the filth, and beggary, and imposition of Cong* 
On Sunday I attended divine service at the 
cathedral church of Tuam. It is small, and 
devoid of any external pretension, except a fine 
old Saxon arch at the entrance of the usual 
red sand-stone. But internally it is fitted up in 
a very neat, chaste manner ; and it possesses a 
good organ. The Archbishop was present, a 
fine-looking old man ; who, from his excellent 
character, his extensive charities, and zealous 
endeavours for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of all around him, could not but be adored 
in any country but Ireland, where the poison 
of party enters even into religion. 

We had a very long sermon of fifty-four 
minutes ; as usual^^ extempore : and alas ! also, 
as usual, very evangelical. The same clergy- 
man likewise read the service, which is seldom 
the case in Ireland : and, in doing so, totally 
omitted the prayers for the Lord Lieutenant/ 
for the Parliament, and for the Queen ; and 
also would not call his Majesty religious or 
gracious/' 
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These omissions, I am sorry to say, I have 
often observed among the evangelical clergy of 
Ireland ; but, thus to mutilate the appointed 
liturgy of the Church, of which he was a public 
minister, in the presence of his diocesan, was, 
I thought, im pen tr op fort. 

As a most ardent, though most humble 
member of the Church of England, and sin- 
cerely convinced, not without much examina- 
tion, that what are usually called the orthodox 
opinions, in opposition to Evangelical or Cal- 
vinistic tenets, are the real doctrines of that 
church, as well as the most consonant to Holy 
Scripture, it has given me great pain to re- 
mark, in those parts of Ireland where I have 
been, that a considerable majority of the most 
talented and most zealous young clergymen 
lean very perceptibly to Evangelicism, if not 
to Calvinism. 

I cannot help thinking that this has contri- 
buted, with other circumstances, to retard the 
spread of Protestantism in that country. In- 
stead of appearing under the benign features 
of general tolerance and universal charity, the 
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reformed religion assumes too often in Ireland 
tlie badge of partj^ and the exclusiveness and 
sourness of Calvinism. The Irish Catholics 
do not hold more strictly the repudiated doc- 
trine of ^VJMulla saius extra Ecclesiapi^’’ than 
too many, I fear, of the most zealous Pro- 
testant ministers, who doubt the possibility of 
a Roman Catholic being saved — according to 
the Bible, at least,’* as they generally qualify it. 

Very many of the younger clergymen are 
learned, talented, and most energetic in the 
discharge of their ministerial duties : but it is 
to be lamented that their zeal does not always 
recommend itself by the softer and more 
amiable graces of the Christian character. 

And then as to their public preaching. It 
is the boast of the Protestant, in distinction to 
the Catholic, that he possesses and appeals to 
the Bible, the whole Bible,* and nothing but 
the Bible. Whereas the public preaching of 
that class of the Irish cldrgy to whom I refer, 
instead of inculcating thtf tvhole doctrines and 
duties of Christ’s religion, and conveying the 
general tenor of God’s Word, seems to me to 
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dwrfl far too exclusively upon isolated pas- 
sages of St. Paul and the Prophets, which, in 
my humble judgment, they misconceive, and 
attempt to expound in the conventional phrase- 
ology of ^that school, which fills the ear, but 
speaks intelligibly neither to the reason nor 
the heart. 

This defect, I conceive, is still further in- 
creased by the prevailing custom of preaching 
extempore. I have heard many extempore 
discourses, and have been much struck by the 
effect of particular passages : but I never yet 
heard one such, that I did not regret the 
preacher had not committed it to paper. With 
scarcely a single exception that I can remem- 
ber, the reasoning is more or less defective, 
and the subject imperfectly handled. If the 
same words are not repeated, the same thoughts 
recur again and again, until their first effect is 
frittered away, and the original line of argu- 
ment is lost; the meaning often very indis- 
tinctly conveyed : and doctrinal and practical 
assertions are hazarded, which mature reflec- 
tion would have shown to be erroneous and 
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mischievous. And can these serious objections 
be at all compensated by any occasional bril- 
liancy of effect, or oratorical - display, in the 
eyes of men, who are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness — who are seeking for accu- 
rate instruction and full information upon the 
most momentous of all subjects ? 

Under these disadvantages, and without at 
all alluding to the many others that beset 
Protestantism in Ireland, is it wonderful that, 
with all the acknowledged and palpable errors of 
Popery, conversions should, alas ! be so few and 
far between, among such a people as the Irish ? 

It may seem presumptuous in me to express 
this judgment of no inconsiderable a portion of 
the youngei Protestant clergy in Ireland ; but 
it is impossible to be long in that country 
without entertaining a strong feeling and opi- 
nion on this important subject, which I have 
therefore felt tiiyself called upon to declare: 
but which I offer with the sincerest conscioiis- 
ness of my own unworthfness to judge another. 

Neither do I deny that much of the sec- 
tarian spirit, which strikes an Englishman as 
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observable in the more serious Irish Pro- 
testants^ may in a great measure be attributed 
to the peculiar' position of the reformed reli- 
gion with regard to the Catholic faith in this 
land. I have only ventured to remark on its 
existence, and lament its unfortunate effect, 
without shutting my eyes to the many exciting 
causes wdiich account for and partly palliate it. 

After service we adjourned to take luncheon 
at the Archbishop’s Palace, a large and com- 
fortable house. The grounds and gardens have 
been greatly improved by the present Prelate, 
and are very pretty. I also went on this and 
other occasions to examine the new Roman 
Catholic chapel, which has lately been erected 
on a scale of magnificence unusual in the pro- 
vinces. Many Protestants have subscribed to 
it ; and their arms are duly emblazoned on the 
eastern window. * In the centre are the arms 

of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Tuam, with 
« 

all their episcopal honours. In fact never w-as 
any legislative enactment more immediately 
and entirely disregarded than that famous 
provision of the Catholic Relief Bill, which was 
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to have been the sufficient safeguard of Pro- 
testantism, after the removal of all others. 
The Roman Catholic Prelates openly assume 
the titles of their respective sees, and aj;e uiih 
versally designated and addressed as such, 
without any one dreaming of enforcing thc^ 
penalty, which 1 think I remember an Act of 
Parliament imposes for so doing. 

The chapel at Tuarn is handsomely designed, 
and for the most part well executed : althougli 
some of the stonework, both of the interior 
and exterior, appeared to me faulty. I am not 
at all Sony to see these elegant structures 
rising in so many parts of Ireland : both be- 
cause it is a proof that the most bigoted 
members 1 /’' the Catholic Church have no ex- 
pectation, for the present at least, of resiiminju 
the religious buildings now in the hands of the 
Protestants ; and also bccauSe I fervently trust 
that, when the great mass of th e people become 
more enlightened and b*elter (iiformed on re- 
ligious subjects, these sfime edifices will here- 
after witness a form of worship more agreeable 
to the doctrines and spirit of C;liristianity. 
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It is a common outcry in England, that the 
Irish suffer from vrknt of education : and 
doubtless there is but too much truth in the 
^ompl|,int. And yet the Englishman will be 
much struck in traversing the wilder parts of 
Ireland, to observe more outward and visible 
signs of education than he has been accustomed 
to see in the remoter districts of his own country. 

In country parishes of England, the paro- 
chial school is generally merged among other 
buildings, and is often of a very unpretending 
character. But in Ireland the school-house is 
not hid under a bushel. On the contrarj", if 
you observe a very neat and frequently veijy 
ornamental structure, placed in a verj' con- 
spicuous posil^ion, you may be sure that it is a 
school : and, to their credit be it said, there 
are few large proprietors, in those provinces 
that I have visited, who have not one or more 
places for the gratuitous instruction of their 
tenantry upon their estates. 

The unfortunate difference of religion be- 
tween the tenants and their landlords often 
leads to much bickering upon this subject of 
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education ; and^ whei*e a strong s^it of prose- 
lytisra is evinced, the priests "often prevent the 
children from attending the Protestant, land- 
lord's school. The feeling of the age is, how- 
ever, so decidedly in favour of education, that 
they are in general ashamed of openly op- 
posing it, however much they may feel it to be 
probably adverse to the interests of their 
church. 

Much infofination, especially upon religious 
subjects^ is therefore necessarily creeping in 
amongst the youthful population of Ireland, 
together with the means of acquiring infinitely 
more. The rising generation will be incom- 
parably better educated than their forefathers : 
and such if us as live for another twenty or 
thirty years will thus have an opportunity of 
judging what fruits the tree of knowledge will 
bear in^that country. May they prove such as 
its best friends could wish 1 

A very excellent school has long been esta- 
blished upon the property of my host, which 
often affo^ed me a most interesting visit. It 
is solely for girls 5 of whom thete were above 

VOL. I. G 
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sixty, all Catholics, except two daughters of 
policemen. While observing and admiring 
their cleanly appearance, their orderly beha- 
viour, and apparent sense of the advantages 
they enjoyed, J could not but form the hope 
that these habits of order, cleanliness, and in- 
dustry, must cling to them, more or less, in 
after life, when they become wives and 
mothers. And although, in this instance, the 
instruction is conducted upon tlfb most tole- 
rant principles by a Catholic school- mistress, 
as well as with the approbation and occasional 
inspection of the Catholic diocesan and the 
parish priest, I yet confidently trust that the 
acquaintance thus acquired with the Book 
upon which all religion is founded, and the 
unavoidable comparison they must draw^ be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and of England, 
will produce its'' natural effect in many in- 
stances ^ and that the bread of life, thus cast 
upon the waters, will be found after many 
days. 
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Castlebar — Lough Con — Ballina — Sligo — Lough Giiiy — 
Hazlewoocl — Ballyshannon — Lough and River Erne — 
Salmon-fishing. 

Finding that my young host, who was to 
be my companion through Ciinnemarra, would 
not be able to leave home for a few days, I de- 
termined on employing the intervening time in 
a short tour up the coast, as far as Bally- 
shannon : and accordingly, on Friday, June 28 , 
bade my kind friends a temporary adieu. At 
Tuam I tv.ok the Galway mail, whicli conveyed 
me both rapidly and well, through an unin- 
teresting country, to Castlebar. This is the 
capital of Mayo, and appeared a more con- 
siderahle and better towja than I had been led 
to expect. The square ki which the church is 
situated, though not of geometrical symmetry, is 
pretty ; and there are some very tolerable 
shops : but the inns are bad. 
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Having swallowed an early dinner, I prof- 
needed to Ballina, a stage of sixteen Irish 
miles, in an opfn car, during a most deceitful 
gleam of sunshine. Instead of the old cir- 
cuitous road by Foxford, a new line has lately 
been opened, which crosses a narrow part of 
Lough Conn, at a place called the Pontoons. 
The first few miles traverse a wild, flat moor- 
land, stretched along the base of Mount 
Nephim, who had collected round his huge, 
cloud-capped head a dense mass of fog and 
mist, which he every now and then squeezed 
down upon us in most undeniable showers, just 
alloMdng us sufficient time to dry ourselves,, 
before he re-commenced the process. 

We soon came in sight of Lough Conn, pa- 
rallel to whose shores we passed for a couple 
of hours. The scenery of this lake possesses a 
wild grandeur, for which I was scarcely pre- 
pared. Steep and savage rocks for the most 
part hem in its br/)ad waters, interspersed 

V 

occasionally with extensive plantations : while 
above all towers the vast dark bulk of Nephim, 
the giant of the Mayo mountains. I should 
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guess Lough Conn to be about ten miles in 
length ; at each end it expands to a very wide- 
sheet of water^ but is so contracted in the 
middle as to admit of a bridge and causeway 
being thrown across. At this spot stands a 
lone and poor cabin, which offers some scanty 
^‘entertainment for man and horse;” and, 
while our beast was eating his oats, I entered 
into coiiverstition with its occupant, who gave 
me such accounts of the number of salmon and 
large trout in the lake as to make me resolve 
to give it a day’s trial on my return, "riie 
river Moy, which issues from it, sujDplies it 
with these fish, whenever there is a sufficient 
flood to enable them to pass the weirs at Bal- 
lina, or vvhen the^se cruives are taken up in the 
fence montlis. Lough Conn also contains gil- 
laroo trout, though not in any great abundance. 

On this occasion I merely slept at Ballina, 
and the next morning went on by the mail to 
Sligo, por the first two or three miles we 
enjoyed rather fine views of the banks of the 
Moy, down to its embouchure at Killala : but 
afterwards the road possessed little interest, 
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passing over a sort of table-land of open, flat bog, 
with a range of moderate hills to the eastward. 

About ten miles from Ballina, we changed 
horses at the house of a man named Lui*gan, 
who, about two years since, assisted by his 
heroic wife, made so gallant a defence against 
a midniglit party of villains, killing and wound- 
ing several of them. I naturally examined the 
countenances of this courageous couple with 
some curiosity ; they both appeared to me ex- 
pressive of great determination. Lurgan never 
stirs outside his doors Muthout arms, and has 
('ver since the attack had two policemen sta- 
tioned in the house for his protection. 

Gradually, as we approached Sligo, the 
country became much more picturesque, and 
displayed a succession of interesting home and 
distant yiews, which I regret that my descrip- 
tive powers cannot transfer to these pages. 
About four miles before reaching that city, we 
had to wait a few minutes for another mail, at 

t 

a place called Bally sefiere, which gave me an 
opportunity of inspecting its very curious posi^ 
tion. It is built along the steep banks of a 
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considerable stream, which tumbles over a 
long ledge of slate rock, in a series of romantic 
falls, the last of which, in particular, is of 
tolerable height and great beaut3^ 

At Sligo I went to Boyle’s Hotel, with whicli 
I had everj’ reason to be satisfied ; although 1 
afterwards heard that the adjoining inn, kept 
by Mrs. Ross, is at least as comfortable and 
cleanly. The whole of the afternoon 1 em- 
ployed in lionizing the town and its immediate 
environs : but, like a schoolboy eating his cake, 
I reserved the great boast of Sligo, Hazelwood, 
until the last. 

The situation of this city greatly excited my 
admiration. It is surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre o^ mountains, formed by several ranges 
of diversified shapes and grand outline, well 
grouped together. But the town is unworthy 
of the site, being ill built and dirty. How 
often must one in Ireland make an exception 
to this general condemnation, that there is a 
handsome new gaol ! — and here I may also add 
that there is a very neat new church, and a spa- 
cious infirmary, or fever-hospital, I forget which. 
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A considerable river passes through the 
town, the drainage of Lough Gilly ; and at its 
mouth is a small port, which seems to require 
and to deserve great improvements. There 
were but three or four vessels moored along- 
side its quay, all of which were Scotch. Few 
cities suffered so dreadfully from the cholera 
as this : and it appetwrs scarcely to have reco- 
vered from tlie effects of that terrible visitation . 

I attended divine service the next morning 
at the Old Church, the interior of which is 
commodious and rather handsome : but the 
congregation was bad, as was also the;i, weather, 
and the service indifferently performed. Shortly 
afterwards I set out on foot to explore the far- 
famed beauties of Hazelwood, a place belong- 
ing to Mr. Wynn, and justly considered one of 
the very loveliest spots in Ireland. It is on 
the shores of Lough Gilly, and about two miles 
to the eastward of Sligo. 

After traversing a long and magnificent 
avenue, I entered thfc grounds by a kind of 
park farm, where I observed some remarkably 
fine sheep and cattle : and soon catne to a very 
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pretty gardener’s cottage^ from which point the 
beauties of the demesne rapidly developed 
themselves. The house is a substantial, spa> 
cious, and even handsome mansion; though 
hardly corresponding to the surpassing love- 
liness of the situation, or in character wah its 
scenery. Passing by it, I came to the boat- 
house, where I had been told I should find the 
wood-ranger, the usual cicerone of the place ; 
but the inauspicious state of the weather 
having, I suppose, led him to expect# no 
strangers that day, he was not to be seen. 
After waiting some time, and admiring the 
extensive collection of elegant boats of every 
dfscription, I determined on exploring the 
grounds y myself, and for two or three hours 
perambulated them in all directions. The 
morning, as I said, was showery, therefore 
very unfavourable for the advantageous display 
of scenery; yet I have very seldom seen a 
place that gave me such entire and extreme 
satisfaction. 

The grounds of Ha.zelwood are laid put upon 
an irregularly shaped peninsula, jutting out 
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into Lough Gilly. The outline of the shote is 
much indented, and the surface of the land 
undulating. Every advantage has been taken 
of these circumstances by the proprietor : and 
the whole is kept with the greatest care, £is it 
has been planned with the greatest taste. 

This little promontory is clothed with the 
most magnificent wood of every sort ; includ- 
ing splendid ash ; oaks of various kinds, many 
of them very old and large : most noble laurek, 
an# extraordinarily lofty Portugal laurels, at 
this time in full flower. These, and a thousand 
other trees, afford examples of woodland 
scenery that a Ruysdael might study ; at one 
time opening into secluded and stately glades, 
at another overarching with theii* impenetrable 
shade walks fittest for meditation ; or again 
through most judicious vacancies discovering 
delightful views of the blue lake beyond. 

Lough Gilly is about six miles hi length, 
and in some parts is from three to four miles 
in breadth. The whole of its southern shore 
is environed by a lofty range of most pictu- 
resque mountains, whose base is adorned iby a 
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profusion of natui^al wood, that creeps a lont^ 
way up their sides ; while, far and near, over 
the surface of the water, are scattered im- 
inerous islands waving with dark foliiige. lire 
favourable as was the weather, 1 wais piite 
enchanted with this scene of loveliness ; vviiich 
is the first I have seen in Ireland thai InL* 
given me an idea of wlnit^Ki Harney nuiy hr.. 

If I had not been pressed for tinie, f would 
certainly have spent at least one day upon tiie 
lake, and examined its charms froin every point 
of view. Had I done so, I believe that I 
might also have enjoyed tolerable angling foi' 
both trout aud salmon towards tln^ •u|>per end. 
Being, however, unable to spare the rc(|uisite 
t ime, I le 't Sligo the next mornijig by the mail 
to B^lyshannon, a distance of twenty irish 
miielP The road passed for the greater part 
of the way between the sea-coast and a con- 
tinued chain of mountains, of which it pre- 
seated highly interesting prospects. 

I have before remarked upon the extreme 
variety and grandeur of the mountain ranges 
round Sligo ; but I think that of Benbiilben, 
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under which we this morning travelled^ one of 
the most peculiar and striking. As seen from 
the road, it had the appearance of an elevated 
table-land, perfectly level on the top, with its 
sides descending steeply into the plain we were 
crossing; and, at their further termination 
before us, sweeping down in a bold and ma- 
jestic curve, with an edge apparently like a 
razor. The upper cliffs warn perfectly perpen- 
dicular; and beneath them the accumulated 

it 

debris of ages had formed a precipitous slope, 
covered with the most refreshing verdure, 
except where scored by the gullies, which a 
thousand mountain storms had worn in the soft 
soil. The only parallel that I remember to 
this scenery, is in the hills that form the 
western shore of Loch J.<ochy, on the 
donian canal. 

Along the foot of this picturesque chain, I 
observed with great pleasure a number of very 
comfortable farm-houses, all built on the same 
plan by Sir R. G . Booth, whose mansion is seen 
at a considerable distance to the left, on the 
sea-shore. Further on, the hills receded from 
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the road ; and the bay of Donegal unfolded 
before us its extensive and beautiful waters, 
backed by the Killybeg Mountains. 

We passed through two or three neat vil- 
lages, which are yearly becoming more and 
more frequented by bathers ; and about ten 
o’clock reached Ballyshannon : where, having 
.established myself in tolerable quarters at Miss 
Boyle’s, I immediately dispatched a polite 
missive to Dr. Shell, the lessee of the fishery, 
for permission to angle, which the kind old 
gentleman most readily granted. 

Hereis a copy of his printed peiynissioii : — 

the Bearer^ 

to Anoi.e in the River ERNE^ or any River Jloimnfi; into 
LOUGH*ERNP',dn the counties of Donegal, Fermanagh, 
Cavan,* Lr viiiM, or Tyrone, until the I2th Day of AU- 
GUST next. 


Dated this \st Day of July, 1833. 


^0 all Water-keepers 
and others whom it 
may concern. 


} 


T. SHEIL. 


Every Oentleman permitted to A^i^le is at liberty to 
take to his own me Two Salmo^ during the season: all others 
taken and brought to shore are (if possible) to he saved and 
again let loose into the water, in^the most careful manner ; but, 
in case he may not he able to save the life of the fish, it is to be 
sent to the Fish-House ; or weighed and jjaidfor to the Clerk. 
.^No Gentleman is permitted to Angle m the stream running 
Salmon-Boxes. 
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Such was Dr. Sheil's gracious permission, of 
which 1 was most eager immediately to avail 
myself ; as I knew that I was on the banks of 
perhaps the best river in Ireland for rod-fishing; 
and had every reason to anticipate great sport, 
in consequence of the late rains. As soon, there- 
fore, as I could secure the services of a water- 
keeper, whom the Doctor had recommended to 
me, I sallied forth. 

My attendant’s name was Paddy Mus,grm;c, 
usually here pronounced Mushland ! and a very 
useful, honest, good-humoured fellow he proved 
to be. He 4?nows the river thoroughly, and 
can cast a line like an artist, but has no idea 
of tying flies. Indeed, to my surprise, I learned 
there was no good fly-maker in this town, so 
famous for its angling : a circumstance, how- 
ever, I had personally no cause to regret, as I 
was soon convincca I could have none better 
than those I had bought at Limerick. 

■) It 

I began about twelve o’clock, and fished two 
or three miles up the river very carefully. The 
wind was extremely cold for the season, and 
from a bad quarter : but the water wais in such 
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excellent order, and known to be so full of fish, 
that I momentarily expected to hook one of 
those monsters of the deep of which Paddy 
kept talking to me. None such, however, did 
I see : I only moved three salmon, all of which 
obstinately refused the fly. 

I was severely disappointed : but, seeing 
it useless to persevere, returned home ; and, 
wliile dinner was preparing, strolled down to 
the salmon- leap, immediately below the town, 
where the river tumbles over a lofty ledge of 
rocks into the sea. Close above this fall are 
placed the saltnon-boxcs : but, as they do not 
by any means occupy the whole breadtfi of the 
stream, plenty of fish can at any time run up 
into the river, whenever thete is sufficient 
water. This I believe to be a much better 
plan than the exterminating system, adopted 
on some rivers, of never allowing a single fish 
to pass the weirs, except in close time : and 
which, in a few years, must materially injure, if 
it does not destroy, the taller streams in par- 
ticular. 

I stood for some time watching the salmon 
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attempt the leap; many accomplished it sue-, 
cessfully at the first spring ; but more were 
foiled again and again. ' It was an interesting 
sight : and the whole scenery around me W^s 
very picturesque. 

The fall itself is a fine object, when the river 
is sufficiently swelled by recent rains 3 pouring 
its whitened and foaming flood into a spacious, 
black pool, the rendezvous of innutnerable sal^ 
mon before taking the leap. The rocks rise 
dark and steep from the water’s edge, and 
seem, as it were, to support the hanging cliffs, 
on which the town is singularly built. The 
tide reaches the foot of the fall; while far to 
the westward is seen the open Bay df Donegal. 

The pool below the leap is daily netted at 
certain times of the tide ; and I fortunately 
arrived just as they were preparing to draw it. 
It is a difficult plkce to net ; but they landed 
fifty or sixty very fine salmon, although they 
did not catch a tithe of the fish that were 
in it. 

Dr. Sheil was also there, to witness the cap^ 
ture, with one of his daughters, in an open 
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carriage. I accordingly went up, and thanked 
him for bis politeness in giving me permission 
to angle; when he expressed great surprise 
that I had had no sport. He is particularly 
gentlemanlike in his manners ; but, having 
lately had a paralytic seizure, is sometimes 
difficult to understand. I believe that he 
leases the fishery from Colonel Conolly : and 
contracts with Mr. Little, of Coleraine, to send 
him all the fish at so much per pound ; usually 
about five-pence. It is in most seasons an ex- 
tremely profitable concern. 

My bad success, the day before, had made 
me somewhat undervalue the much vaunted 
merits of the Erne for salmon-fishing : and, the 
next morning appearing too bright and cold to 
promise much sport, I resolved to take a drive 
for eight or ten miles along the Enniskillen 
road, in order to obtain a complete view of the 
lower part of Lough Erne. This is the largest 
lake in Ireland. It majf, indeed, be said to be 
divided into two lakes •at Enniskillen ; both 
possessing great beauty; though of different 
characters. 
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I drove to a point near Churchill^ which com- 
mands nearly the whole of the lower lake. 
This noble sheet of water is here very exten- 
sive, being ten or twelve miles in breadth : 
and its shores are diversified by winding bays, 
and wooded promontories, embellished with 
numerous seats, castles, and villages ; behind 
which rise, to the north, verdant and rounded 
hills, and to the south loftier and bolder crags. 

I fear I should not have dwelt so long as 
did on this lovely landscape, if I had at all an- 
ticipated the sport that awaited me. At the 
lower end of Lough Erne is situated the small 
village of Belleck, just where the superfluous 
waters of the lake rush over two or three grand 
ledges of rock, and thence commence their 
short course of about four miles to the sea, at 
Ballyshannon. The stream is hemmed in, 
almost the wholcf way, by lofty rocks; arid 
forms a succession of rapids, most favourable 
to the fisherman. 

Immediately above " the fall of Belleck is a 
considerable pool; and, knowing how prode 
salmon are to rest for some time, after winning 
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their way up any very strong stream, I deter- 
mined to make my first essay there, and thence 
to proceed down the river. 

To fish this pool, a boat was necessarj^ ; 
which while they were preparing, I carelessly 
threw in my line, to wet it. My fly, how- 
ever, had hardly touched the water, when, 
to my astonishment, up rushed a very large 
salmon to take it. Fortunately, I did not touch 
him. Therefore, after giving him three or four 
minutes" rest, I again cast over the place, with 
all the skill that I could command ; and at the. 
second throw had the gratification of Hooking 
him. He proved a very strong and active hsh, 
who gave me thTee-quarters of an hour’s very 
hard worl., before I could completely master 
and gaff him ; which at length I did, to the in- 
finite satisfaction of myself, and about forty or 
fifty spectators, who by this fime had collected 
around me. The fish weighed exactly seven- 
teen pounds, the largest s*almon 1 had ever yet 
killed ; and had evidently run up from the sea 
with the last flood. 

I was greatly elated with my sport; and lost 
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no time in preparing to try what they assured 
me was a much better part of the pool. 

I think it was about the sixth cast, when a 
huge monster made a spring, on his side, at my 
fly, almost close to the boat ; and, in a second 
afterwards, to my infinite joy I felt that I had 
him fairly and firmly hooked. The moment 
he tasted the steel, his^ rush was tremendous ! 
1 instantly gave him the butt, and suffered him 
to run out the line, which he did with incon- 
ceivable velocity, until I had not rgore than 
five or ten yards left on the wheel. I then suc- 
ceeded in turning him. He tried the same 
manoeuvre again and again, until I was quite 
tired of alternately letting out and wheeling up 
the line : 

“ Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreathes his shining body round ; 

Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 

The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 

Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart, 

Now he turns pale, an^f fears his dubious art.” — 

It would be quite impossible to convey to 
the uninitiated any just idea of the palpitatj^ng 
suspense which takes possession of ypiipg 
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angler’s soul while playing so- larg^ a fish, 
especially during the first and the last mo- 
ments of the struggle. 

“ He views the tumbling fish with longing eyes 
and in imagination sees him already gasping 
on the verdant bank, but trembles lest a faith- 
less strand in his tackle, a weed, a rock, or an 
expiring effort of his mighty antagonist, may 
defraud him of his prize, almost within his 
reach ! These are moments that try a man s 
nerves : but no really nervous man has any busi- 
ness to attempt salmon-fishing; he would be ill 
for a month after killing such a fish as I had 
hold of this day ! 

The place, however, being roomy and clear, 
and my tackle strong, I had little fear for the 
result. My captive played much more actively 
than the heavier salmon usually do ; but, like 
all large fish, never showed liimself after the 
first rush, until quite exhausted ; when he 
began to roll upon the surface of the water, 
and, at each glimpse th&t he gave us of his 
length and depth, raised higher and higher our 
estimation of his size. He struggled long and 
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hard for life and liberty : but at lengthy after a 
full hour's severe play, I brought him to the 
gaff, amid the shouts and screams of my de- 
lighted spectators : 

“Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 

And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
1 gaily dragged my unresisting prize.” 

When raised out of the water, he proved to 
be larger even ilum the most sanguine had cal- 
culated. He was very thick and deep j of a 
silvery whiteness, and so fresh from ocean, that 
the lerntjea saimonea yet adhered to his scales, 
I had him immediately taken to an adjoining 
miller's and v^eighed : when, to my great sa^ 
tisfaction, hi', was found to exceed twenty- 
seven pounds and a half. I'his is probably the 
largest fish I shall ever have to record, as these 
leviathans seldom take the fly : insomuch that 
1 was assured it‘is five years since so heavy a 
salmon had been killed with the rod at Bally- 
shamion. I afterwards, in the same pool, rose 
a salmon of seven or ^ight pounds, and hooked 
a fourth of about twelve pounds ; but these 
very soon escaped. 
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Having had such glorious success in this 
spot, I walked down the river^ and tried two or 
three other famous pools. The day was, how- 
ever, become so bright and calm, that at each 
'place I was obliged to wait for wind and cloud ; 
a salmon seldom taking the fly while the sun is 
i>right, unless the wind be very higli. I how- 
evtn’ fairly rose hve more salmon, not one of 
whici? was under twelve pounds in weight. 1 
killed one of abovT fourteen pounds, which 
showed me great sport : and I played another 
of at least eighteen or twenty pounds for more 
than half an hour, until he wa*. so completely 
exhausted that Paddy was just going to gaft' 
him, wlien, in one of his death-struggles, he 
ran the line under a stone I could not avoid, 
and very soon broke it. Thus concluded tlie 
most splendid day’s fishing I ever have had, or 
perhaps ever shall have : aiM I must confess, 
it was with no small feeling of disappointment 
that I reflected I was bound in honour to leave a 
place where I could command such magnificent 
sport, in consequence of an appointment to 
meet my friend, the next day but one, at Ballina. 
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I was at any rate determined to enjoy a few 
hours’ angling before quitting Ballyshannon, 
and accordingly drove over very early the next 
morning to my favourite pool above Belleck. 
Nor did it altogether deceive my expectations. 
1 rose three salmon ; one of which only, a fresh 
fish of twelve pounds, I killed, after some excel- 
lent sport. 

I then tried the pool immediately below the 
first fall : in order to do which I was obliged to 
wade along the rocky ledge, over which the 
torrent tumbled — a somewhat perilous feat. 

From this insecure station 1 had cast over a 
considerable part of the pool without success, 
when, as 1 was carefully stepping from one 
rock to another, with my rod over my shoulder, 
and the fly playing in the stream, I felt a violent 
pull at the end of the line, and instantly found 
tliat I had unwittingly hooked an immense 
salmon. 

This occurred exactly opposite to the bar- 
racks, where a small detachment of soldiers 
had just been dismissed from morning parade. 
There were also several policemen on the banks, 
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besides a number of idlers, who, having wit- 
nessed my sport of the previous day, were on 
the look out for similar amusement. 1 therefore 
determined to play the salmon in a way to show 
my brilliant circle of spectators as much diver- 
sion as possible. Accordingly I bore upon 
him as hard as I thought my tackle would 
allow. He was a powerful fish, of litfle less 
than twTiity pounds : and being thus taught to 
feel the pain of the hook, and the thraldom of 
the line, before his strength was at all ex- 
hausted, or his love of liberty tamed by fatigue, 
he made the most vigorous efforts to escape, 
springing out of the w^ater, throwing himself 
along its surface on his side, and darting with 
the utmost rapidity into every nook of the 
poob until he made its waters boil : 

Then seeks the furthest ooze, thefslicltering weed, 

1 he caverned bank, his old secure abode : 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 

Indignant of the guile.” 

Medn while the exclamations of delight and 
astonishment that burst from all sides were as 
exciting as they wtvc amusing. 
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At length, in one of his rushes across the* 
pool, he almost threw himself upon the oppo- 
site ledge of rock, near which the soldiers 
Avere standing. Under the excitement of the 
moment they ran down to the spot, in their 
red jackets and white trowsers, which so com- 
pletely scared the fish, that he turned with 
lightning’s speed towards me ; and, before I 
could wheel up my line sufficiently to com- 
mand him, went to the bottom, and entrenched 
liimself beneath a sunken rock. "Mere he got 
the line inextricably entangled : and, after an 
hour’s vain attempts to dislodge him, he broke 
the tackle and escaped ; not, how ever, before he 
had afforded nearly a hundred individuals an 
infinity of amusement. 

I afterwards rose four or five salmon, lower 
down the river," apd caught two, of seven or 
eight pounds each ; which, according to Dr. 
Shell’s desire, I restored unscathed, though 
not perhaps tmscar^d^ to their native ele- 
ment. 

And thus ended my first acquaintance with 
the Erne, which, for the number of large fish, 
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is quite unequalled in my experience. In any 
tolerable weather it must always afford fair 
sport : but I believe that I saw it under pecu- 
liarly favourable circumstances, having fortu- 
nately arrived just as the water was clearing 
after a heavy flood, which had brought up more 
large fish than had been knowm in the river for 
some years. 

The fly that I found the most successful 
here, as almost every where else that I have 
tried it, was one of O^Shaughnessy’s, a dee]> 
orange, silk body, with broad gold tinsel, rich 
mixed wings, and macaw horns. 

In consequence of the state of the water, 1 
was able to usf treble gut : but in nearly every 
other river or lake, that I fished throughout the 
summer, the salmon would not look at a fly, 
unless on single gut. If, however, it be strong, 
and not too much worn at the head of the fly, 
a salmon of any weight may be killed by a 
good angler, with singles gut, in a tolerably 
clear river. But then this victory must be 
achieved, like so many others, not by headlong 
opposition, but by iiatience and skill. The 

H 2 
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angler conquers by yielding ; as he is warned 
by one whose descriptions show that he could 
wield the rod as well as the pen : 

“ While? the line stretches with th’ unwieldy prize. 

Each motion humour with thy steady hands, 

And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands : 

Till, tired at last, despoiled of all his strength, 

The game athwart the stream unfolds his length. 

Gay’s Rural Sports. 

If my time had been more at my own dis-> 
posal, I could have employed a week most 
agreeably in several excursions through this 
neighbourhood ; to which I allude for the sak^e 

of any future tourist, who may come here with 

• 

the same tastes, but with more leisure than I 
had. I should have been delighted not only to 
give tlie river Erne a few day’s more trial, but 
would also most certainly have made an expe- 
dition by water as^far as Enniskillen ; when, I 
believe, I might have satisfactorily combined 
the two great objects of my tour, good fishing, 
and fine scenery. I cshould also have liked to 
pay at least one visit to Lough Melvin, which 
contains great numbers of white and brown 
trout, as well as a tolerable supply of the gil- 
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iaroo, a fish that I was most anxious to catch 
and examine. 

Having, however, promised to meet my 
^end the next day at Ballina, I did not choose 
to disappoint him : and accordingly, after aji 
early dinner, drove to Sligo, where I slept ; 
and the next morning took the mail to Bal- 
lina, by the same route I had previously tra- 
versed. We fixed our quarters at Atkinson/s 
Hotel, where we met with extremely comfort- 
able accommodation and great civility. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Bailina — Fishing in the River Moy — Westport — Croagh 
Patrick — Delphi — Angling in the Lakes — General De- 
scription of Cunnemarra — Joyce’s Country — The Great 
Kilhu-y — Arrival at Renvyle. 

Ballina is a town of moderate size, built 
principally on the western side of the river 
Moy ; the church, and one or two neat adjoin- 
ing residences, appearing to great advantage 
on the opposite bank. The town exhibits 
sundry marks of improvement ; and the en- 
virons are pleasing. There are many new and 
well-built houses ; a new court-house, &c. : and 
a new bridge is in contemplation. A very 
handsome Roman Catholic chapel has also just 
been completed in the "same style, though, of 
course, not on the same scale as that of Tuam : 
and about a mile and a half down the river 
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are the well-timbered grounds belonging to 
Colonel Knox Gore, who is erecting there ;i 
splendid mansion in the gothic style. 

, About a hundred yards above the old bridge, 
which at present unites the two parts of the 
town, is a ledge of rock, where are situated the 
weirs, or salmon-boxes. They entirely occupy 
the whole breadth of the stream, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow gap to let the spent fish go 
down : few salmon, therefore, can pass above 
them, (unless in very high floods,) until their 
removal in close time. 

The rod-fishing extends from these weirs, 
for about a mile down the river ; but, as the 
tide reaches quite up to them, there are three 
hours every day when all chance of sport is 
suspended by the entrance of the salt water, in 
which, I believe, salmon will rarely, if ever, take 
the fly, althougK white tv(fat frequently will. 
In this reach of the river there are a few 
streams ; but by far the greater part is still 
and deep ; so that a breeze is almost as much 
required here as on a lake. And, again, 
although much of the water can be commanded 
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from the bank, a great deal of it cannot be 
reached by the best caster ; a boat, therefore, 
has considerably the advantage. 

Few rivers perhaps contain greater num- 
ber of salmon than the Moy ; but they do iSbt 
ill general run large ; and at this season 
are usually from four to seven pounds iri 
weight. 

The fishery is rented from several pro- 
prietors by Mr. Little, who holds so many 
fisheries in the north-west of Ireland ; but the 
resident manager is Mr. Crawford, who lodges 
at Atkinson’s, and who will alw%ys grant liberty 
to any gentleman to angle. Vast quantities are 
taken during the summer in the weirs : but, 
besides tl^^se, still more are caught by nets at 
a place a mile lower down. The number oc- 
casionally taken here in a single haul would 
seem incredible : the only two hauls, however, 
that I saw were very unsuccessful. I was as- 
sured by one of the principal managers that, 
either last year or the year before, above 
seventy thousand salmon were caught at Bal- 
lina during the season. 
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Immediately above the place of netting is 
the ice-house ; and five or six smacks are con- 
stantly employed, as long as the fishing lasts, 
in conveying the salmon to Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, &c. Notwithstanding the numbers taken, 
however, this fishery does not seem to answer, 
as I understand its owners have got into con- 
siderable difficulties, legal and pecuniary : and 
the fishery itself is consequently in great con- 
fusion and disorder. It does hot at present 
net one half of what it ought, and is pillaged 
^ every possible way : at least such was the 
universal belief and report at Ballina. 

If numbers be his object, I know not where 
the angler cm have a better chance than on 
the Moy : but he must not expect to kill the 
leviathans of Ballyshannon. I must also con- 
fess that, to my taste, the sfyle of fishing here 
is tame ; inasmuch as you are confined to a 
boat, which is poled aVmg, and* anchored in 
different points. The space for angling is also 
circurhscribed 3 besides which there are usually 
ten or twelve other boats on the water, and 
perhaps from^ twenty to thirty men and boys 

H 5 
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fishing from the bank and wading. Neverthe- 
less, such is the abundance of fish in the river, 
that, at this season, there are enough for all ; 
and for two or three days I liked it very well, 
as we had always a suflBciency of rises to keep 
us on the alert ; and were, moreover, much 
amused in watching and chatting with the tribe 
of anglers around us. 

The day of our arrival, the tide did not answer 
for angling tliat afternoon 5 and we therefore 
contented ourselves with making every ar- 
rangement for a serious attack on the genus 
salmo, the next morning, with a young fisher- 
man of the name of John Ruhane. It is only 
lately that he has taken up the profession 3 but 
he is naturally intelligent, dresses a fly well, 
and does not cast a line badly. He is withal 
good-tempered, civil, and well-conducted ; so 
that we had every reason to be satisfied with 
him during our short acquaintance. 

This first morning sye were out on the water 
betimes, but could hardly stir a fish for three 
or four hours : and only an occasional salmon 
was hooked at long intervals by any of our 
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numerous rivals. Afterwards, either the day 
impro ved, or I hit upon flies that better suited 
their taste ; and I succeeded in killing four 
salmon before the tide came up, and compelled 
us to leave the river. The largest of these 
weighed barely six pounds ; and the total 
weight of the whole was only eighteen pounds. 
It was, however, a pretty sight, at times, on 
looking down the river on a beautiful afternoon, 
to see perhaps half-a-dozen fishermen playing 
each a salmon at the same moment ; especially 
(if I may say so without a bull) when one of 
these was yourself. 

The second morning we got up at five 
o’clock, in o’dcr to have a couple of hours’ 
fishing before high M'^ater. We caught four 
salmon of the usual weight before breakfast ; 
and in the afternoon killed five more : besides 
wilfully losing three or four others, by trying 
experiments about getting them into the boat 
without either the- gaff pr landing-net. On 
one occasion, while 1 was clearing our lines, 
which had got entangled, a salmon took the 
fly that was dangling in the water close to my 
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hand ; upon which I gave the line a gentle 
twitch to hook him, and, instantly seizing my 
rod, played the fish and killed him, as much to 
our astonishment as satisfaction. 

I fished, as every one else does at Ballina, 
with two small flies, tied on single gut. Those 
that we found to answer best had orange or 
violet bodies, mixed wings, with either grouse, 
or jay, or Gallina tackle, whipped under them ; 
the latter either plain or stained yellow : but I 
do not feel at all sure that better and more 
killing flies might not be devised. 

The third morning we were again on the 
water about five o’clock, in the hope of enjoy- 
ing some excellent sport : but, alas ! there 
was not a breath the blue wave to curl.” Soon 
afterwards the sun came forth in unclouded 

majesty : wherefore, seeing it fruitless to ex- 
« 

pect any fishing, we gave up all idea of remain- 
ing longer at Ballina ; and immediately after 
breakfast proceeded ^to Westport, on our way 
into Cunnemarra. While our horse was bait- 
ing at the half-way house on Lough Conn, 
went on the lake for half an hour ; but, its 
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surface being like glass, we could, of course, 
expect no sport, nor form any ideas of its 
capabilities. 

At Castlebar I laid in a stock of tea for 
myself, and of tobacco for my future at- 
tendants : and let me recommend my brother 
anglers never to be udthout the latter article at 
least ; for, in the wilder districts, into which 
their amusement will often lead them, they 
will not unfrequently find it much more va- 
luable, and more acceptable, than money. 

Having dined at Castlebar, we took a car to 
Westport, a short stage of eight or nine Irish 
miles. The country improved much in beauty, 
as we appioaclied that little seaport: and, in 
particular, the celebrated view obtained on 
descending the last hill struck us with great 
admiration. JUord Sligo’s extensive and wooded 
demesne is seen encircling the town ; beyond 
which opens Clew Bay, with Clare Island very 
picturesquely closing* its mouth, not unlike 
Capri, as seen from Naples ; while, to the left, 
towers above all the proud cone of Croagh 
Patrick. 
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Upon entering Westport, it gave me great 
pleasure to observe what great attention had 
been paid to its ornamental appearance, by its 
spirited proprietor, the Marquis of Sligo. A 
considerable stream, confined within well kept 
banks, and overshadowed by trees, flows through 
the centre, and thence into the grounds of the 
adjoining park. Very many of the houses are 
neat, and even handsome : and the hotel is one 
of the best built and best conducted inns that 
I have met with in the provinces of Ireland. 

Lord Sligo had, unfortunately for us, been 
suddenly summoned to London only a few 
days before our arrival. We were consequently 
obliged to content ourselves with inspecting 
the outside of his house, which I cannot say 
that I altogether admired, although planned by 
one of our first architects. I, was much more 
pleased with the demesne that surrounds it. 
The surface of this fine park is varied and un- 
dulating, and thickly planted with noble treis, 
which afford a thousand delicious sylvan scenes, 
all of them crowned by 8t, Patrick’s storied 
Reek,” which seems almost to overhang the 
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town. The stream I before mentioned has 
been dammed up, so as to form several cas- 
cades, and immediately below the house ex- 
pands into a very considerable artificial lake. 

Adjoining it is the small harbour of West- 
port, in which we were sorry to find very little 
shipping. Indeed, its entrance is so very in- 
tricate, from the number of low islands *an(i 
shoals in Clew Bay, that I should fear it can 
never be a place of much trade. From the 
information I received, I have little doubt that 
Black Sod Bay and Ballmullett will even- 
tually monopolize the commerce of this dis- 
trict. 

Whilst at the port, Croagh Patrick looked so 
invitingly clear, that we were tempted to pro- 
ceed at once on foot to its ascent, without 
returning to Westport fox* a car, as we had 
originally intended. From the town to the foot 

of the mountain is about four and a half miles 

• 

of good road : eirid frpm this point to the 
summit is perhaps two miles more. The 
latter part is so steep and difficult, that he 
must be a good mountaineer who accomplishes 
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it in less than an hour : it took us just an hour 
and a quarter of fair, steady walking, although 
neither of us were despicable pedestrians. On 
the road we picked up a professional guide 
named Garvey, who seemed to possess very 
few qualifications for his avocation. 

Croagh Patrick, or the Reek, is said to be 
2,686 feet above the level of the sea.* It is, I 
believe, of the same quartzose formation as the 
Sugarloaf, near Bray ; ‘^and exhibits the same 
conical shape. There being no other rival 
heights near it, except to the south, the pro- 
spects it commands in every other direction 
are very extensive, and equally remarkable for 
great variety and beauty. The bold and lofty 
coast of Mayo and Galway is distinctly seen 
from near Ballmullett to the hill of Renvyle : 
beyond this rocky and broken barrier stretches 

i 

a boundless expanse of the Atlantic, studded 
with islands, among which Queen Gran awaile’s 
favourite Clare Island claims proud pre-emi- 

^ * I have since learned that the more accurate observations 
of the engineers, appointed to complete the trigonometrical 
survey of Ireland, have determined its height to be 2,499 f6et 
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nence. To the north lie the dark mountains 
and moors of Erris, with the huge, rounded 
mass of Nepl^im, standing, as it were, to sen- 
tinel his own peculiar district; while to the 
east the mountain ranges gradually sink into 
the immeasurable plains, which extend from 
the shores of Lough Corrib far bej^ond Tuam, 
with but the single hill of Castle Hacket, to 
break this weary waste expanding to the 
skies.” 

But the point to which the eye turns the 
most frequently, and with the greatest interest, 
is the bay and town^of Westport, lying appa- 
rently at your very feet. Westport, with its 
white houses peeping forth from out its sur- 
rounding woods, looks extremely well from 
this height : and Clew Bay, besides its elegant 
shape and shores, displays an assemblage of 
numberless low islets and rfeefs, that have a 
most singular effect ; but which, picturesque 
though they be, must render the navigation 
among them both difficult and perilous. The 
bay is bounded to the north by the fine rocks 
of Achil Island, within whose secluded wilds 
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are said to linger the most curious specimens 
of the olden manners and customs of the west. 

Much to my disappointment, the Cunne- 
marra Mountains were too near and too lofty 
to allow that commanding coup iV veil of the 
scene of our intended tour that I had ex- 
pected. Little of Cunnemarra was visible, 
beyond the fine chain of mountains that en- 
close the Killeries ; but their scale and cha- 
racter were such as to inspire the highest idea 
of what must be the real grandeur of the dis- 
trict they embrace. 

Turning from the rich and varied panorama 
that surrounded us to the spot whereon we 
stood, we found the summit of Croagh Patrick, 
which from every side appears so pointed, to 
consist of an acre or more of tolerably level 
ground, covered with loose stones. 

I suppose none of my reader^ can be ig- 
norant of the legends connected with this cele- 
brated mountain, on* whose lofty brow Erin's 

C 

tutelar Saint collected all the poisonous reptiles 
of the island, and then bothered the Varmint," 
by pitching them all into the neighbouring sea. 
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It has been held in grateful veneration ever 
since, and is even yet a favourite station,” 
or place of penance, in high odour of Catholic 
sanctity. Upon the top is a rude altar, which 
the votaries are obliged to approach on their 
bare knees, reciting certain prayers : after which 
they run seven times round the summit with 
naked feet, repeating a prescribed number of 
Aves and Credos. A young couple, apparently 
a man and his wife, were engaged in this very 
mefiil and edifying ceremony of the Ro- 
mish church, during the time we were there: 
it was indeed melancholy to witness such a spe- 
cimen of superstition in the nineteenth century. 

We remaine.I above an hour on the top, in 
deep enjoyment of the prospect, which one 
of the loveliest days I ever recollect invested 
with additional charms : we then descended 
by a somewhat different route. On reaching 
Westport, our limbs and our appetites bore 
undeniable witness to ou|; having had ten or 
eleven hours of pretty good exercise. 

Before taking leave of Westport, as I shall 
never again be so ,near to the point, I may 
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be allowed to mention the few particulars 1 
learned of the remote district of Erris, which 
comprises the north-west portion of Mayo ; 
and where the scenery of The Wild Sports 
of the West’" is laid. It is^ I understood, a 
very savage, uncultivated tract, little known 
or visited ; although some good roads have 
been made through it of late years. It belongs 
chiefly to three proprietors. Carter, Bingliam, 
and Sir R. O’^Donnell. 

The interior of the country, with the excep- 
tion of the range of Mount Nephim, is in ge- 
neral flat and boggy, and covered with heath, 
which aflbrds some of the best grouse- shooting 
to be met with in Ireland : but even there six 
or seven brace are considered a capital day’s 
sport. In fact, in Ireland, with very few ex- 
ceptions, there is no shooting worth speaking 
of, but woodcock, snipe, and water-fowl. Thie 
country is too open, the cabins too much scat- 

c 

tered over the surface, and the little yelping 
curs too numerous and noisy, to permit par- 
tridges to be plentiful ; and pheasants are only 
a recent importation. 
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I was informed that the salmon fishery of 
Newport is good ; and that of Ballycroy 
better : as also that there might be very 
excellent angling in the Owen More, and 
other streams, if proper attention were paid 
to them. The sea-coast is very rugged : but 
Black Sod Bay is remarkably safe and com- 
modious. 

Throughout Err is there is little or no public 
accommodation to be had, except at the me- 
tropolis, Ballmullett : and, as might be ex- 
pected from their remoteness and want of 
communication with the rest of the world, the 
modes of living and of thinking of the natives 
are extreniely curious. Want of time alone 
prevented me, on this occasion, from attempt- 
ing to penetrate into this unknown but inte- 
resting region, as 1 hope to do on my next 
visit to Green Erin. 

Having nothing to detain us at Westport, 
we started on the morning of Jiiljr 9, in a car 
for Delphi, a lodge belonging to Lord Sligo, 
but now tenanted by Captain St. George. It 
is situated near the upper end of the Killeries ; 
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and is distant sixteen miles of very tolerable 
road from W estport. 

The first part of our journey presented little 
to interest us : but, somewhat more than half- 
way, we came to a rather steep ascent called 
Scheefry, from the top of which we com- 
manded a very fine mountain view. Around 
and before us were an assemblage of rocks 
and mountains, of greatly differing forms and 
aspects, and of really imposing masses. Far 
below, at our feet, lay a considerable lake, 
dotted with islands, and said to contain very 
fine brown trout. 

From this point down to Delphi the scenery 

varies much, but still preserves the character 

of a grand mountain pass. We followed a 

small rivulet, till it fell into Lough Duloch ; 

whose dark waters, overhung by lofty and 
( 

steep rocks, seemed to bar our further progress. 
Here the road turning abruptly to the left, we 
entered the narrow valley which conveys the 
streams of this district into the Killery Bay : 
and soon after arrived at Captain St, George’s 
most hospitable and pleasant residence. 
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Delphi was built for a sporting lodge by 
Lord Sligo ; and wdthin is well planned, as 
without it is romantically situated. For one 
fond of fishing I have seen few more eligible 
sites on the same scale. It stands immediately 
upon a small lake^ with the extensive Lough 
Duloch close above it. Throvigh these two 
lakes flows a considerable stream, much fre- 
quented both by white trout and salmon. There 
is a fishery at its mouth ; but, as no weirs are 
allowed on it, a constant and plentiful supply 
of these beautiful visitants of our fresh waters 
is insured, both in the river and in the lakes, 
whenever a flood enables them to run up from 
the sea. Unfortunately, during our stay, the 
water was much too low to admit of fishing in 
the river ; and we were therefore driven to 
trust for sport to the lakes. But here again, 
unfortunately, there was in general so little 
wind, and from so unfavourable a quarter, that 
we had no chance of doing justice |p the ac- 
knowledged capabilities of the place. 

Upon our arrival we found that our host had 
strolled down with some friends to the small 
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village of Bundurrach, at the embouchure of 
the river : we therefore took our rods and fol- 
lowed him. I tried a few oasts in one or two 
of, the best pools of the river; but there was 
not siifl&cicnt wind to give me the least hope 
of success. We afterwards fished the lower 
lake for a short time; but with the sameresult^ 
from the same cause. We were therefore all 
very willing t<5 adjourn to the Lodge, where 
the kindest hospitality and most agreeable 
society soon made us forget our morning’s dis- 
appointment. 

The situation of Delphi Lodge is, as I have 
already remarked, highly picturesque. It 
stands on a consideralile elevation, above a 
small lake fringed with young plantations; 
and is backed by a very lofty, rugged, and pre- 
cipitous mountain : while on all other sides^ it 
looks out upon majestic ranges of the same 
character, which give glimpses, through their 
several gorges, of stpl loftier and more savage 
ranges beyond. It is a fine Alpine, solitude : 
and, though not in Cunn^arra proper, gave 
me a very favourable impression of what I 
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might expect the stern beauties of that wild 
region to be. Captain St. George has the 
right of shooting over all these mountains : and 
I believe they afford as many grouse as most 
parts of Ireland can boast. 

The entrance hall of this sporting lodge is 
appropriately ornamented with the endless in- 
signia of the angler and the shooter ; nor want 
there in other apartments some* reminiscences 
of the favourite pursuits of our entertaining 
host. 

The Marquis of Anglesea dined and slept at 
Delphi, on his tour through Cunnemarra : but 
this was during tlie time that he was believed 
to be a better iriend to the Established Church 
than he was afterwards considered; or he 
would'i^hardly have experienced so warm a re- 
ception from his most kind-hearted but most 
Protestant^ entertainer. 

A tourist, in my opimon, has no right to 
make public the private dq^ails of the domestic 
circles into which he is kindly admitted ; and 
I shall therefore say nothing of the feast of 
reason and the flow of howl^ which we enjoyed 
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here and elsewhere ; although they will not the 
less for that live long in niy grateful recollec- 
tion. 

Early the next morning I gave the lower 
lake a second trial, which was almost as un- 
successful as the former, from the same want 
of a breeze ; and we therefore determined after 
breakfast to fish Lough Duloeh, as it was more 
exposed to the wind then blowing. Duloeh, 
or, more properly, Diibh Lough, i. e. the Black 
Lake, is much larger than the lower lake, being 
about three miles in length ; and is environed, 
especially on its western side, by very preci- 
pitous rocks, behind which tower the steepest 
and sternest mountains imaginable. The sce- 
nery is altogether of a very wild and even 
grand character : not a vestige of a cabin, not 
a patch of cultivated ground, is to be seen. In 
these respects, it is very characteristic of the 
general features of the Cunnemarra scenery : 
for which reason I ^consider myself very for- 
tunate in being able to present my readers with 
an engraving, from a sketch taken on the spot 
by that well-known artist and author, Mr. 
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Lover, it forms the frontispiece to the second 
volume of this little work. 

Our boatman was a curious old fellow, who 
usually went by the name of Briddawn,” (the 
Irish for salmon.*’) He was quite a study 
of a peculiar class of Irishmen ; reclaimed from 
being a whole poacher by being made a half 
sort of keeper ; shrewd, observant, humorous, 
with not a few huts to relieve the bright side of 
his character. Under Briddawn’s direction, 
we tried the most likely spots for salmon : 
and gradually worked our way up to the very 
head of the lake, where, as is always the case, 
are the most ^ 'hite trout. 

For^he first two or three hours we had as 
much wind as we could desire, though from 
the worst possible quarter : it afterwards en- 
tirely failed us. I rose three; salmon ; one of 
which, at least, I think I ought to have hooked. 
Briddawn afterwards ros^ and killed the same 
fish, after a smart striiggte, with a light rod : 
he proved to be a red spring fish of about eight 
pounds. The old man s ill-suppressed triumph 
over me, on this occasion, was not the least 

I 2 
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amusing event of the day. At the head of the 
lake we killed a few fine sea trout j and, I dare 
say, might have had very good sport with them 
if the breeze had continued. 

I was certainly much disappointed with my 
coup d’essai at Delphi ; where I am well con- 
vinced that, under favourable circumstances, as 
good rod- fishing may be had as in almost any 
part of Cunnemarra. However, it was not for 
the first time I learned that an angler must 
often meet with such reverses, or he would not 
so much enjoy his success when it does occa- 
sionally arrive. 

The next morning the same wind and 
Aveather continued : and, our time being very 
limited, wc at once decided on bidding adieu to 
our kind host and hostess ; and took a boat from 
Bundurrach, to our next quarters at Renvyle, 
the hospitable mansion of the well-known 
authors of the Letters from the Irish High- 
lands.’^ 

The distance is,, about twelve miles by water : 
the first half passing through the Killeries, the 
latter part across a bay of the broad At- 
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lantic/’ These twelve miles comprise some 
of the very finest scenery to be found in the 
whole of Cunnemarra. * In fact, it is hardly 
correct to consider a great part of this scenery 
as belonging to Cunnemarra, which is the name 
given only to the south-western portion of 
this district. The northern side of the Kil- 
leries belongs to Morisk; and the southern 
shore, towards the head of the bay, is called 
^Sloyce’s Country/* Still, in common par- 
lance, under the title of Cunnemarra is, 1 
think, usually understood the mountain district, 
bounded on the east by Lough Corrib, &c. ; on 
the west by the Atlantic ; on the south by the 
Bay of Galway ; and to the north running up 
nearly to Clew Bay. 

The nucleus, as it were, of this rocky region 
is the lofty and broken chain of the Twelve 
Pins, from which diverge, in every direction, 
^veral minor ranges ; there being little or no 

* This word is perhaps more %equently spelled Connemara. 
Iq spelling it as 1 have done, I have followed the orthography 
preferred by Mr. Blake of Renvyle, as considering him the 
best possible guide in such matters. The word, I believe, is 
allusive to the coast being indented with many bays. 
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extent of level land. These mountains, as may 
be divined from their name, do not consist of 
tame, monotonous ridges ; but rise into inde- 
pendent peaks, whose serrated outline and pre- 
cipitous sides form the most striking feature 
of every landscape into which they enter. 
Their geological character displays varieties 
of mica slate, and of the ipiartzose formation. 
The highest of the Pins is called Ben Bane, or 
the White Mountain; and, according to the 
last trigonometrical survey, is 2,396 feet above 
the level of the sea. Several of the other 
points are within a few feet of the same height ; 
and Mullrea, at the entrance of the Great Kil- 
lery, is stated, upon the same authority, to be 
2,680 feet high. 

The interior of this district is very thinly 
inhabited, but contains many lakes, and much 
scenery of a secluded, romantic character. On 
the shores of Lough porrib, and of the sea, 
are two or three small towns, such as Ough- 
terard, CliflTden, and Roundstone ; near each of 
which reside a very few proprietors. 

The Cunnemarra peasantry are a race of 
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fine made^ hardy, and well disposed moun- 
taineers ; whose chief subsistence is derived 
from the rearing of cattle and sheep, and sea- 
fishing. They have little commerce or inter- 
course with even the neighbouring counties ; 
and no manufacture, with the trifling excep- 
tion of the woollen stockings, for which their 
females have long been deservedly celebrated. 

This province, indeed, seemed completely 
and entirely shut out from the rest of the 
world, until, a few years ago, Mr. Nimmo was 
employed by Government to construct various 
roads through its interior, which might, in 
some degree, bring it within the pale of the 
British empire : but even now it is in a very 
primitive state. 

The subdivision of this district, called 
Joyce’s Country, has obtained its appellation 
from being chiefly inhabited by a clan of that 
name ; who are, in general, such extraordi- 
natily tall and powerful ^men, as to be univer- 
sally designated “ The Big Joyces." One of 
the most remarkable specimens of this race 
keeps a small public house, at a place called 
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Leenaiie, towards the upper end of the Kil- 
leries, u^here the Westport, Maam, and Cliffden 
roads unite. He commonly is known by the 
name of Shawn na Bawn/* {John of the 
head^ I believe,) and is immensely tall, stout, 
and strong, with a most stentorian ^voice — in 
short, just what is here called a big lump of 
a man/’ He has also two big sons ; one of 
whom promises to equal the paternal size and 
strength. As he is a kind of ^^Lion” in the 
country, I am sorry that our route did not 
permit us to visit him. We might, indeed, 
have crossed over from Bundurrach, and ridden 
or walked to Renvyle, along the southern shore 
of the Killeries. But, besides that this road 
was very bad and very much longer, we should 
not have seen the scenery to such advantage as 
from the water. For all these reasons, we 

t 

naturally preferred taking our ease in our own 
boat ; which, through the kind offices of Captain 
St. George, we were able to hire at a moderate 
pripe. We had an excellent boat, with four 
good rowers, for which we agreed to pay ten 
shillings, to include every thing. 
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I have before said that the shores of the Kil- 
leries comprise some of the finest scenery I 
saw in Cunnemarra ; but I much fear that I 
shall find it impossible to convey any adequate 
conception, not only of their beauties, but ot 
their peculiar character. 

The Great Killery — ^for there are two inlets 
that bear this title — is a very long and narrow 
bay, enclosed within high and very noble 
mountains, which sink perpendicularly into the 
water. Its northern shore is formed by the 
chain of Miillrea and the other Morisk Moun- 
tains, which are as precipitous and savage as 
the imagination can well conceive. The head 
of the bay is finely closed by the J oyce Country 
Hills ; on which border the magnificent ranges 
belonging to the Twelve Pins, and extending 
along the whole of its southern shore. Softer 
and fairer scenes may doubtless be met with 
elsewhere ; but not many bolder^ more striking, 
and I might almost add, ipore.sublime. 

I do not remember to have seen any where 
in Great Britain so long and narrow a bay, 
confined within such a splendid barrier of lofty 

I 5 
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and impending mountains. It is this that 
gives the Great Killery its peculiar and most 
romantic character ; Avhich conveys tlie idea 
rather of a sea-pass, or ocean gorge, if I may 
so term it, than of a bay. The entrance to it is 
extremely narrow : but within is most excellent 
anchorage ; and of course safety from every 
wind. The only thing that diminished my 
enjoyment of this extraordinary scene was the 
regret that we had not been able to reverse our 
route ; as I should imagine the effect must be 
much greater on entering this contracted defile 
from the open sea. The best point for ob* 
taining a coup (Voeil of the whole scenery is 
from the summit of the pass of Srdlruck, on 
the southern shore : but, unfortunately, not 
being aware of this until afterwards, we passed 
close under it, without landing, as we should 
have done. 

The mouth of this singular bay is so confined 
by closing rocks.that^ until we were quite near 
to it, we could not possibly guess where the 
passage might be. Upon at length emerging 
from this narrow^ portal, we entered upon a 
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wide and beautiful arm of Clew Bay, across 
which we stretched in a straight line for the 
Big Hill of Renvyle/’ at whose feet lay Mr. 
Blake’s hospitable mansion, where we had 
been invited to spend a few days. We found 
Mr. Blake waiting on the beach to receive u.s ; 
and were immediately conducted to the house, 
md introduced to the family. 
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In recording the few but happy days I 
passed at Reiivyle, I think that, without im- 
properly intruding upon the privacy of do- 
mestic life, I may briefly allude to what must 
become known to every tourist through this 
secluded province, and what indeed has been 
partly mentioned by Mr. Blake himself, in the 
excellent little work to which I have before 
referred, Letters from the Irish Highlands of 
Cunnemarra,'’ well known to be written by 
him and his sisters -in -law, 

Mr. Blake is a very talented and well-in- 
iojcmed. gentleman j] A every sense of the word ; 
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educated at Eton and Christ Church, Accident, 
as he himself describes, brought him, many 
years ago, to inspect a detached property he pos- 
sessed at Reiivyle ; which so much pleased and 
interested him, that he eventually determirifed 
to settle on this farthest verge of Christendom. 
He has built a large and commodious house, 
which he has fitted up in the neatest and most 
comfortable manner. 

For many years he has actively employed 
himself in introducing into this wilderness 
every improvement that his extensive informa- 
tion and a very sanguine temperament could 
suggest. He has necessarily sunk a great deal 
of money upon this speculation, which, how- 
ever, I fear, has not answered so well as his 
intelligence and activity merited. Whether 
this failure be solely attributable to the change 
in the English currency, as*hc himself thinks, 
or whether to his having attempted chimerical 
improvements, unsuite^ to the climate and 
people, as his less enterprising neighbours 
seem to imagine, I cannot judge. I can only 
express my great and sincere regret that the 
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efforts of a very intelligent and amiable pro- 
prietor, to ameliorate a remote but most inte- 
resting district, should not have been crowned 
with all the success which every friend of the 
cduntry would desire. 

The neighbourhood, at least, must have been 
benefited by these attempts. Much money 
has been spent in it ; much employment given 
to the poor : a great extent of unprofitable 
land has been brought under cultivation, and 
the best breeds of Durham cows, sheep, and 
pigs, introduced into this wild province. Mr. 
Blake appears to have given up his agricultural 
speculations for the present 5 and to be satisfied 
that, in these times, at least, they are not pro- 
fitable or feasible. 

He is, on many accounts, a most interesting 
and instructive companion ; and, being fami- 
liarly acquainted *with the rocky fastnesses, 
amid which he has fixed his dwelling, can give 
the best information on every point connected 
with them. Indeed, a tour through Cunne- 
marra, which does not comprehend a few days’ 
visit to Renvyle, must lose much of its advan- 
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tage, as well as enjoyment. We spent four or 
live (lays here, most agreeably and profitably. 
The weather, during the whole time, was 
splendid; and the scenery such as left no- 
thing for the lover of the picturesque * to 
desire. 

From several points in the neighbourhood 
of Renvyle is commanded one of the finest 
panoramic views that can any where be seen. 
This view commences to the northward with 
Achil Head, a very tJill and romantic cliff, 
and thence extends southward over the whole 
of Clew Bay, with its thousand islands. It 
embraces a long range of the Erris and Mayo 
Mountains, the Cone of Croagh Patrick, the 
Killeries, with Mullrea guarding the entrance 
on one side, and lofty Bencoona on the other. 
To the southward of these appear the broken 
summits of the Twelve PinS, until the prospect 
is finally closed by the promontory and Hill of 
Renvyle. 

These, with a boundless expanse of the 
western ocean, are the main features of the 
landscape; but, from their meagre detail, no 
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worthy idea can be formed of the magnificence 
and effect of the whole. The bay is most 
beautifully curved; the numerous islands and 
islets picturesquely shaped, and most happily 
disposed, just where wanted ; while, for then- 
height, none can exceed in grandeur or variety 
of form the several mountains that constitute, 
as it were, the framework of the picture. 

But I must be content with this vague, gene- 
ral description, and not attempt any further to 
individualize the scene, which, 1 am well aware, 
a much more able and more practised pen than 
mine would fail to place vividly and distinctly 
before the reader. No ! — impressions may 
be recorded ; and they who have the talent for 
such descriptions may present a succession of 
pleasing and delightful images to the mind's 
eye ; but I doubt whether even Sir W. Scott 
ever succeeded in conveying so correct a con- 
ception of any locality to his readers, that, 
upon afterwards seeing the spot itself, they 
would not be struck with the difference be- 
tween the reality and the ideal picture drawn 
from his eloquent delineation. 
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During the few days that I had this magni- 
ficent panorama before me, I saw it from several 
points of view, under various accidents of light 
and shade, and was always greatly charmed 
with it. The tints of the sky are proverbially 
lovely in this extreme western clime, especially 
at sunset; but, I must confess, we were not 
favoured with any very extraordinary effects, 
although we regularly every day left the dinner 
table to witness the sun go down beneath the 
dark-heaving waves of the Atlantic. 

We were, at any rate, favoured during our 
whole stay with ^ succession of such fine 
weather as is not always enjoyed in this, the 
next parish to America,"’ arid were thus ena- 
bled to see the scenery to the greatest advan- 
tage. The bright and cloudless skies were not 
equally propitious to my favourite pursuit of 
angling, for which, however, I soon found that 
Renvyle would under no circumstances have 
afforded any great faciliti^. 

About two miles distant is a salmon-fishery, 
belonging to Mr. B>lake, at the head of Balli- 
nakill Bay. The stream is small, but, being 
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much resorted to both by sea trout and salmon, 
would offer good sport after every flood, were 
it not for a weir, which completely obstructs 
any fish from passing beyond it. This river 
issues out of a chain of small lakes, situate 
about four or five miles from its mouth. The 
largest and finest of these is called Kyle- 
more, to which we one morning rode from Ren- 
vyle. Our principal inducement was to enjoy 
its romantic scenery ; but we also took our 
rods, in the faint hope of being abie to entice 
some of the fish that might have run up in 
the spring floods. The wgnd was much too 
light and the heavens too bright to admit of 
any great sport : I merely succeeded in rising 
two spring salmon, which would not take the 
fly, and caught a few large sea trout, that had 
evidently been a considerable time in the fresh 
water, being very dark-coloured. We slaugh- 
tered, besides, an infinity of gubbahawns (t, e. 

clumsy heads’") as they have christened the 
small, big-headed, lough-trout, which in alJ 
these lakes are a great annoyance to the salmon- 
fisher, obliging him to be eternally wheeling 
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up his line, to take them off the hook. They 
afforded a great fund of amusement to Blake’s 
fine young boys, who diverted themselves by 
trailing their lines behind the boat, until they 
had got a gubbahawn on every fly. 

We came, however, on this occasion, to ad- 
mire the picturesque grandeur of Kylemore, 
and in that we were certainly not disappointed. 
This lake is two or three miles in length, and 
lies at the very foot of some lofty mountains, 
which belong to the chain of the Twelve Pins. 
Their precipitous sides are for the most part 
covered with blue heather, but are occasionally 
broken by bold, naked rocks, which jut promi- 
nently out from the line of the hills. Nor 
want there patches of copsewood green, wher- 
ever the tumbling cascades have worn their 
rocky bed, and at the same time diffused fresh- 
ness around. Beyond the lake is a considerable 
plain, extending up to the base of Maam Turk, 
along whose rugged side| I could distinctly 
trace the winding path that leads by that wild 
raountain-pass to Cong, Upon looking back 
towards the lower extremity of the lake, I was 
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particularly struck with the very graceful curve 
in which two fine mountains descend from 
either side to its margin, and seem to embrace 
its blue waters within their mighty arms. 

In some of these hills are found good speci- 
mens of silicious crystals, which the natives 
call diamonds ; and I have no doubt that they 
would all minister an abundant harvest to the 
mineralogist. The strata are often traversed 
by basalt or whin dykes : but I heard of no 
instance of this rock constituting an independ- 
ent formation, as it does, for instance, near 
Edinburgh and on the western coast of 
Scotland. 

This district is remarkably rich in botanical 
treasures, to cull which its wildest moors and 
mountains have been not unfrequently trodden. 
It does not, however, appear to be always per- 
fectly safe to indulge in these scientific pursuits, 
if I may judge by an adventure which befel a 
visiter, and indeed r/?lative, of Mr. Blake’s, tod 
which, as illustrative of the characters of these 
mountaineers, I cannot resist mentioning. 

This gentleman was a first-rate and most 
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enthusiastic botanist ; and, day after day, was 
to be seen climbing every hill, and examining 
every bog, with his tin case at his back. It 
was during the time that the cholera was at its 
height, and the country people unfortunately 
got it into their heads that he was a French 
Doctor, sent into Cunnemarra by Government, 
for the humane and natural purpose of inocu- 
lating tha^ province with the dreaded plague. 
They accordingly one day seized him, ^vhile 
examining some rare specimens of their Flora, 
and were proceeding to stop his further dissemi- 
nation of the poison by tearing him in pieces. 
It was with great difficulty that he succeeded 
in postponing this undesirable consummation, 
and persuading them to accompany him to Ren- 
vyle, in order to satisfy themselves that he was 
no French Doctor, but a relative of Mr. Blake’s, 
whom they all knew well enough to feel assurc^d 
that he would never introduce the cholera into 
their country, amongst his improvements. 

A gentleman, highly worthy of credit, assured 
me that he had talked with many of the people 
dqncerned in this outrage, and remonstrated 
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with them on the wickedness of putting an 
innocent fellow-creature to death. Their an- 
swer was — And sur.e enough^ good right he 
had to be put to death ! Wasn’t it fitter, and 
more proper too, that he should die than that 
we should all of us perish, and our wives and 
childhe.r ? ” 

Why, what can you mean ? ” 

Why, 1 mean that I saw him myself, with 
these blessed eyes, go up that hill there, into 
the holes and corners, and, when he thought 
nobody was watching him, he opened that cu- 
rious case that he always carries at his back, 
and which, sure enough, no Christian ought to 
luive ; and as soon as ever he’d opened it, out 
came a tall black pillar of smoke, that spread 
over all the country ; and wherever it touched 
cot or cabin, they all took the cholera right 
away. I saw it with my own eyes ! and didn’t 
he then deserve to die?” 

With these feelings jand impressions on their 
minds, it is only wonderful how the innocent 
botanist escaped out of their hands. 

A short distance from Renvyle House is the 
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small village of Tully, where once was an in« 
different inn, liow untenantecl. And not far 
from the village is a considerable lake, full of 
very fine brown trout: there not being a boat 
upon it, I was unable to give it a trial. I was 
also informed that near Sallruck is a lake which 
contains great quantities of both white and 
brown trout. 

I have nowhere seen purer looking sea- water 
than on this coast, which tempted us almost 
every morning to take a most delicious bath. 
Vast numbers. of fish are caught here; and, if 
only the means of the people were greater, the 
fisheries would doubtless be much more pro- 
ductive. 

But, for all details of the mode of living, 
condition, and customs, of the inhabitants of 
this district, I cannot do better than refer my 
reader to the oft- quoted ‘^Letters from the 
Irish Highlands.’’ 

On Tuesday, July 16th, we quitted our agree- 
able quarters at Renvyle, in a car, for whicli 
we had sent to Cliffden. The distance to that 
place is abput twelve miles, and the road is as 
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good as could be expected in so mountainous 
and unfrequented a country. After passing 
Ballinakill Bay, which possesses considerable 
beauty, we entered a wild moorland, whose 
bleak aspect was by no means improved by the 
dense mist that had gradually overspread the 
landscape. 

It happened to be the day of a great fair at 
Cliffden, and we met crowds of people return- 
ing from it on horseback and on foot,* double ' 
and single, with cattle and without cattle, 
drunk and (I believe a few) sober. As usual, 
the men were tall, fine-looking fellows. I 
looked, however, in vain for any boys’^ from 
Joyce’s Country, much above six feet high. 
As we approached Cliffden, the numbers, the 
noise, and the drunkenness, rapidly increased ; 
6ut when at length we reached the town, there 
appeared no scarcity of lads, and lassies too, 
to keep the fair alive. 

An Irish fair is always well worth seeing ^ 
but a Cunnemarra fair is doubly sq. There 
had been in the morning a great sale of cattle ; 
but all business was finished long before we 
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atid. amiisem^tt was noW the order of 
the everiitig. 

I walked out into the crowded main street, 
to see wtmt was going on, and found there the 
' usual stalls for eatables and finery, as in a pro- 
vincial fair of England. 

Amongst these were to be seen many un- 
couth young mountaineers, gaping and star- 
ing at every thing around them,' as if they 
had never before been in a town. There were 
also parading up and down no small num- 
ber of young damsels, decked out in the 
smartest cottons and muslins of Manchester 
and Glasgow. 

An Irish peasant girl seldom appears to ad- 
Viantage in her holiday costume, from the awk- 
mianner in which she bears the unwonted 
liatk)ur of new and creaking shoes, which are 
only worn on these grand occasions. Added 

to which, I must own that, although here and 

• 

Ih^e an uncommonly hmidsome face might be 
0h4erved^ with glos black hair and still darker 
and more briUiaht eyes, yet the features of the 
^IBtt^klity^were decidedly not pretty, and very 
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Hiciijy of the heads were embellished with a 
frizzled mass of red hair. 

I was much amused at the national fondness 
for a bit of diversion. No sooner was the 
sharp clang of the sticks heard in a distant 
part of the fair than all the promenaders, men 
uiul omen 5 boys and girls^ rushed in an instant 
to the spot, to witness the fight 5 without which 
in Irish fair is considered to pass off very flatly. 

A faction of the Kings had come up from 
Houndstone, for the purpose of fighting another 
faction ; but, contrary to all Cunnemarra ideas 
of ecjuity, a strong body of the police marched 
up, and most illnatviredly put an end to the fun. 
A few beads, ^c, were indeed broken in the 
I'ourse of the evening, but nothing worth men- 
tioning. 

The very existence of a body of police here 
is an extraordinaiy spectacle, which would have 
been but little expected a very few years since, 
when a great proprietor could thank God, 
that the king’s writ was not worth one farthing 
in Cunnemarra.” But, since roads have been 
made, which have opened these wilds to the 
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encroachments of civilization^ the dominion of 
the law has gradually won its way, and not only 
Peelers but excisemen and process-servers ar(‘ 
now to be seen within the once enchanted cir- 
cle of Cunneinarra. 

Cliffden itself, or Ardbear, for such was its 
ancient appellation, is a most extraordinary 
creation. Fifteen or sixteen years ago there 
was hardly a .single house here, and now there 
is a very considerable town, chiefly of the better 
kind of houses, which may justly be considered 
the capital of the district. It has been built 
by people from all parts of Ireland, who have 
flocked hither to avail themselves of the faci- 
lities offered by the proprietor ; he very wisely 
not choosing to build himself, but holding out 
favourable terms to those that would. 

The great proprietor of this neighbourhood 
is Mr. D^Arcy, whose castle is about a mile and a 
half lower down the bay, at the head of which 
the town is situated, is the rival chieftain 
to Mr. Martin; and of course there is no great 
love between them. Neither is this feeling of 
jealousy likely to be diminished by the start 

K 2 
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which Cliffden has got before Martin's own pet 
little metropolis at Roundstone. Each place 
possesses certain advantages over the other ; 
and, as the district cannot support two capitals, 
it was probable that whichever took the decided 
lead would retain it. Of the two, however, 
C’iiffden seems the most central situation for 
the exports and imports of Cunnemarra. Its 
])ay also, though not perhaps equal to that of 
lioundstone, is commodious, and affords good 
anchorage; but it has one or two dangerous 
i e(=:fs near its entrance, on which a lighthouse 
must be built, if ever it becomes a place of 
much trade. 

Clifixien, as well as every other part of this 
province, suffers much from the shameful state 
into which certain parts of the road between 
it and Oughterard have been allowed to fall. 

The mismanagement of the roads in Ireland, 
and particularly in the West, has long been a. 
just cause of com plain J. As I have not before 
alluded to the subject, and as it may serve as 
an illustration to the Eiiglislf reader of some 
of the practical evils under which Ireland is 
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labouring, 1 will briefly mention the system 
which Irish proprietors themselves concurred 
in assuring me is too generally pursued. 

Any landowner wanting a new road^ or tlu 
repair of an old one^ lays the case before the 
petty sessions ; where if it be favourably re- 
ceived, as from his local influence it usually is, 
it is next submitted to the grand jury of ihe 
county, at the following assizes. Should he 
there succeed^ he obtains what is called a pre- 
sentment,^^ for such a lengtli of road, at so 
much a perch. This he divides among his 
tenants, who lay out perhaps one-tenth of the 
labour upon the work that the money would 
purchase, and with the rest pay their rent. It 
is indeed necessary, before receiving the money, 
to make oath that they have actually expended 
the amount of it upon thp road ; but, as M r. 
Graydon says in his work upon Ireland, “ there 
is not a fraction in arithmetic sufficiently mi^ 
niite to express the value of this affidavit.'' 
Some of the more conscientious, indeed, have 
been positively known to put the money doivn 
on the road^ and take it up again, in order to 
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be able to swear that they have actually laid 
out the money upon the road! but the majority 
swallow the oath without any such preliminary 
qualification. 

Such iniquities are so totally unable to bear 
the light that they are rapidly diminishing j 
and the alteration in the grand jury laws will, 
I trust, soon make them but matters of melan- 
choly history. 

It would be iiifinitely better if a surveyor 
were appointed for each county, to report upon 
and to superintend the making and repairing of 
all roads ; or, better still, if one such general 
superintendent were chosen for every three or 
four counties, with agents under him, and with 
a salary sufficiently liberal to place him above 
the necessity of exercising his own private 
profession, and thereby put him beyond the 
temptation of being biassed by any partiality 
to his employers. 

The roads in Cunnemarra have been con- 
structed by Government, but have been marked 
by mismanagement of a different kind, though 
nearly as mischievous. All agree in the exist- 
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ence of the evil : but it is not so easy to disco- 
ver its cause. 

Mr. Nimmo, the original engineer, is allowed 
to have been very clever, particularly in tracing 
out the line of a road ; his cliief failing appeal^ 
to have been that he was too fond of commen- 
cing more than he could complete. The conse- 
quence of this has been that pieces of road 
have been well and properly made here and 
there; while, perhaps, the whole line is reik- 
dered useless by a mile or two that is iiiih- 
nished or impassable. For instance, I learned 
that there were only two or three places Ik - 
tween Flinn’s and Ballinahinch, that prevented 
carriages froia coming all the way from Oiigh- 
terard to Cliffden : but these were so bad as 
to render the road totally impassable after 
rains ; and, indeed, at aU, other times, except 
with the assistance of the peasantry. The case 
was exactly the sanif on the road betw(‘en 
Maam and Joyce’s House : and thus the corn- 
inunication of the whole district was stopped 
by what a few days’ labour might rectify. 

One great cause of this unfortunate state of 
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things^ no doubt, is, that those employed on 
these public works have not been regularly 
paid. Great complaints were mades against 
Mr. Nuiimo in this respect : and even now that 
the roads of this district have fallen into the 
hands of a very upright and intelligent engi- 
neer, Mr. Killaly, the abuse is by no means 
removed. I found it quite impossible to ascer- 
tain to whom the blame ought to attach : sbme 
wishing to charge it upon the engineer, others 
upon the Government, and, not a few, upon 
Lord Anglesea jiersonally, who, they said, had 
ordered the works without any authority of 
Parliament, under the impression that he could 
pay for them out of the Fisheries^ fund ; but had 
afterwards found that he could not raise the 
money. 

At any rate, with^whomsoever may rest the 
blame, the effect is that the people, who had 
given up the necessary work of their own little 
farms, to labour upon Jhese roads, cannot get 
the remuneration to which they are entitled, 
and are, consequently, in great distress. It is 
really a shameful business, whosoever may be 
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in fault ; and must have a very injurious effect 
upon any future public works that may be at- 
tempted. Mr. Killaly himself told me that lie 
believed the money set apart for the Cunne- 
marra roads had been appropriated to the more 
pressing exigencies of the cholera : and, I sup- 
pose, the Government have since been too iiiucli 
occupied by weightier matters, to bestow suffi- 
cient attention to this distant corner of the em- 
pire ; while some of the proprietors are said to 
have viewed the introduction of roads into their 
mountain principality with so little favour as 
not to be likely to refresli their memories. 
The consequence of all this is, that the new 
roads are at a complete stand- still, and ^lose 
already made daily getting more and more out 
of repair. I am not, however, without hope 
that the evil complained of may be partly re- 
dressed, even before thefte volumes see the 
light, as very strong representations uere, 
I know, made in quarters where they were 
likely to be of use. 

I should almost be afraid that more roads 
have been undertaken than the district will be 

K 5 
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able to keep in proper repair. Those already 
finished are all correctly laid down in the ac-* 
companying map^ \nth the distances betw^een 
the principal places, and the seats of all the 
chief resident proprietors. I am indebted for 
this sketch to the kindness of Mr. Killaly, and 
iiave been induced to insert it from the extreme 
inaccuracy of all the common maps. A good 
general map of I reland is, indeed, as yet a desi- 
ratum [rmlde desiderandnm) ^ and must so 
remain until the publication of the Ordnance 
Survey, which Seems most unaccountably de- 
layed. 

Whilst I am upon the general subject of the 
means of intercourse at present possessed by 
Cunnemarra, I may as wxdl allude briefly to a 
kindred subject of equal interest and import- 
ance to the tourist, namely, the accommodation 
that it affords. 

I must premise that, through the introduc- 
tion of my excellent coidpagnon de voyage^ we 
were received or invited into most of the 
houses . of the few resident gentlemen ; and 
scarcely one tourist passes through this coun- 
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try without more or less sharing their hos- 
pitality. 

But, independent of all private introductions, 
the public accommodation is much better than 
I had expected. Very tolerable (|uartevs may 
be found at Maain, Cliffden, and Roundstone ; 
at all of which cars are also kept. A couple of 
clean beds may be had at Flinn’s^f as also, 1 un- 
derstand, at Big Joyce's, of i^nane. When 
to these necessary items you add plenty of 
good mutton, poultry, fish, bread, See , ; and no 
lack of whisky, or potatoes, a mountain tour- 
ist, or sportsman, has no right to complain. 

Accommodations may also be had in a better 
sort of cabin near Dean Mahon’s, on Lough Gar- 
romin, not far from Balliriahincli ; and McCor- 
mick, who rents Mr. Blake’s fishery at the 
head of Ballinakill Bay, talks also of having a 
room or two ready by ne^t year for a summer 
guest or angler. 
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From this general account of Cunnemarra, 
itowever, I must now descend to the particulars 
of Illy own adventures. On the morning after 
the fair, we took a car from Cliffden to Ballina- 
hinch, the well-known residence of Mr. Martin, 
the greatest landowlier in the province, and 
member of parliament for the county. The 
distance is about seven miles, and, with a very 
little trouble, might made a capital roa^l ; 
but there are what a Frenchman would call a 
few mauvais particularly at a small stream 
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which bounds the D’Arcy and Martin pro- 
petties. 

Immediately on quitting Cliffden we passed 
up a brawling, rocky, mountain- stream, where 
are a few trout and occasionally salmon ; but, 
the fall at its mouth into the sea being very 
high, they can only pass in great floods : and 
the erection of a brewery and distillery there 
Ijas latterly quite spoiled it. 

As we advanced, wc caught very fine views 
of that part of the range of the Twelve Pins 
which forms the Ballinahinch Mountains, and 
of which Lettery seems the avant-garde. We 
passed several lakes, on^e, in particular, of con- 
siderable extent and beauty, along whose shores 
the road ran for about a mile. A short way 
beyond, we saw to our left the hill in which 
are situated Mr. Maitin’s famous marble-quar- 
ries. He has made a road to them at a vast 
expence ; but they are not now worked. I saw 
many specimens of the strata found there, whicJj 
I understood to consist •entirely of indurated 
steatite of the most beautiful light green and 
gold colours, with varieties of dark green ser- 
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pentine. We crossed a bridge, which is famed 
as being entirely built of this marble, and soon 
after came in sight of the Big H ouse of Bal- 
linahinch.’’ 

It is a tolerably large building, with very little 
external pretensions to architecture, though 
said to be very commodious within. Art has 
done little to embellish it with the grounds 
usually seen about a gentlemen’s place; but Na- 
ture has provided it with a landscape, for which 
many an English nobleman would willingly 
exchange half his park. The mansion is situ- 
ated on the top of a ridge, looking southwards, 
down the course of tfie river, to the bay of 
Rouiulstoiie ; and northwards across a fine lake, 
at its very foot, up to the magnificent assem- 
blage of the Twelve Pins. It is a splendid 
view. 

This lake is remarkable both for its extent 
and beauty ; but immediately above it (though 
not visible from Balliilahinch) is another lake 
called Lough Inagh,* which is incomparably 
more beautiful. It lies completely enveloped 
within the rocky recesses of the Twelve Pina ; 
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atid was universally described to me as singu- 
larly romantic and lovely. I must again ex- 
press my regret tliat the limited time we could 
devote to our present tour^ conjoined with my 
partiality for salmon-fishing, obliged me to 
defer till my next visit to this interesting coun- 
try the examination of its scenery. 1 trust, 
however, that the period is not very distant 
when 1 shall have the opportunit)" of exploring 
at leisure not only the lone waters of Lough 
Inagh, but also much of the neiglibourhoofl of 
Ballinahinch, which, I am sure, would atnph 
repay the lover of the picturesque. 

But all this time the caV is standing before the 
door of the Big House.” 

Mr. Martin we knew was in London, and 
Mrs. and Miss Martin v/e found were confined 
by a severe attack of influenza ; we therefore 
could not see eitlier of them. A very polite 
message of regrets was, however, sent dowm to iny 
companion, together with unlimited permission 
to take, kill, and destroy, as many salmon as 
we liked — or rather, as we could: of which 
permission we proceeded immediately to avail 
ourselves. 
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Ballinaliinch House is situated at .the lower 
end of the last of a chain of lakes^ which run 
into the very heart of the mountains and col- 
lect their waters. These are discharp^ed into 
the sea by a small river of about two miles in 
length, which would afford the most splendid 
angling possible if it were not for the weirs 
near its mouth, that for the greater part of the 
year allow no salmon to pass above them. They 
are placed exactly at the point where the spring 
tides, reach; and, the distance from them to the 
sea being Jiot more than a quarter of a mile, the 
space for fishing is very limited ; so also is the 
time, as a great part of each tide is lost by the 
river being full of salt water, in which, I have 
])cfore observed, -i r>:dmon will rarely, if ever, 
take the fly. Besides this, Mr. Martin’s fisher- 
men are constantly employed in netting such 
parts as it is possible for them to draw ; but there 
are fortunately two or three of the best pools 
too rocky for them to think of attempting. 

With all these disaifvantages, such is the prd^ 
digious number of fish frequenting this rivey, 
that, if there be a tolerable breeze upon it, very 
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good sport may almost always be insured ; but 
how inferior to what might be enjoyed, were the 
weirs only removed a couple of miles higher upj 
near to the House 1 

These weirs so completely prevent the fish 
from ascending beyond them, except in very high 
floods, and are so seldom opened all the year 
round, that 1 am abov^e measure surprised to hear 
that this river continues to be as well supplied 
with salmon as it ever was, notwithstanding 
that the most of them are forced to spawn 
within the reach of the tide, instead of in purely 
fresh water. The price of salmon at Ballina- 
hinch is extremely low, from the difficulty of 
transporting it to any market ; and, being neces- 
sarily salted, it sells for a less price than any 
other, even in Galway. Still this fishery, I 
was told, clears above five ^hundred pounds a 
year, and, I am convinced, might be rendered 
much more profitable. 

Upon , arriving at the river we found that an 
English gentleman was fishing the lower part, 
and therefore I commenced at a small but very 
deep and excellent pool, a short distance below 
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the salmon boxes, which is always well stocked 
with fish. Here I soon rose two or three 
salmon, one of which only I succeeded in 
hooking and killing after some \ery pretty 
sport ; he weighed exactly eight pounds and a 
half, lioth my friend and mj self rose one or 
two others at a famous point a little lower 
down, but did not fairly hook them. Soon 
afterwards the tide coming in put an end to our 
hopes, and we returned to Cliflden, though by 
another road than the one we had taken in the 
morning. 

Before leaving the river, I had some conver- 
sation with the English gentleman above men- 
tioned ; and learned that he and a friend had 
been a fortnight in the neighbourhood, lodging 
at the cabin I spoke ot^ near Dean Mahon’s. 
They took it in ^ turn to fish the river, and 
Loilgh Inagh : and I think he said six salmon 
were the most they had either of them killed in 
one day. The sam^ gentleman also informed 
me that, during the early part of the previous 
summer, the fish had been able to pass the 
weirs : and that there had been, in consequence, 
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most splendid angling on Lough Inagli^ parti- 
cularly for white trout^ of which he had himself 
killed extraordinary numbers. But this year, 
such had not been the case. 

From the bridge over the Ballinahinch river 
to ClifFden is eight miles, of very good level 
toad, in excellent repair. We left the little 
town of Roundstone two or three miles to our 
left, and passed through a barren tract of flat 
bog-land, covered with thousands of small 
lakes, containing plenty of fair sized trout ^ but 
none very large. Many of these lakes, I dare 
say, have never been fished. 

This district, and especially the hills above 
Roundstone, are said to be uncommonly rich in 
botanical rarities. The heaths particularly at- 
tracted my eye by their variety and beauty. 
I could any day in my walk, observe seven or 
eight kinds; including two or three wliite 
varieties, which seem to differ in little else 
than colout. Among them I also reckon the 
plant usually called the Irish heath, which is, 
I believe, peculiar to Cunnemarra. It is there 
ft^hd in i^reat abundance, where it may be 
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seen on every rock or bank, trailing its long 
slender branches, covered with large, pink, bell- 
shaped flowers and leaves, the dark green of 
whose upper side contrasts well with the sil- 
very gray of the under surface. To make it a 
true Irish heath, this elegant shrub is now, I 
understand, decided to be no heath at all, buf 
classed among some other family of plants. 

Near to Cliffden, we crossed a large lake, 
into which the sea enters at high water ; and 
where there is, at times, tolerable salmon- 
fishing. The scenery about it is very pleasing 5 
and there arc a few neat houses scattered along 
its. banks. I was struck with the view we ob- 
tained of Cliff’den itself, soon after leaving this 
lake, where the town is seen standing on the 
opposite side of a deep ravine, at the head of its 
beautiful little bay. 

The interest of the scene was also much in- 
creased by the circumstance of our arriving 
towards the conclui#lon of a boat race, which 
annually takes place here on occasion of the 
fair. There were a great number of small sail- 
ing boats, either engaged in or watching the 
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whil^ the rocky shores were crowned 
with groups of spectators. The coast being 
very bold, and the bay of most elegant propor- 
tions, it may easily be conceived how pictu- 
resque and animated was the^ spectacle that 
greeted our eyes. 

We were engaged to dine with Mr. D’Arcy. 
at Cliffden Castle : and finding, upon our ar- 
rival there, that we had a spare hour before 
dinner, we employed it very delightfully in 
perambulating th|j grounds, &c. The house 
itself is in the castellated style ; but not of 
sufficiently imposing mass and grandeur for 
that kind of architecture. It is, however, 
plaged in a judiciously sheltered position, on 
the side of a considerable hill, and commands 
a lovely view of the bay. The grounds that 
encompass it are pretty : and I was surprised 
to see how well ^the trees grew, uninjured by 
the v^esterii blasts. 

About nine o'clock we ^at down to dinner, 
in number above twenty j of whom at least 
half joined /us at the dinner table, they not 
haying thought fit to enter the drawing- 
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room. The dining-room was a very spacious 
and handsome apartment, with a rich ceiling, 
in the st}le of Henr}, the Seventh’s time: and 
the banquet itself, both in the various and 
abundant pro\ifeions, the retainers that crowded 
the lower end of the table, and the attendants, 
eoiiveycd no b<id idea of the ancient character 
of a inouiitain chiefs hospitality, though 
blended with much of the usances of modern 
society. 

Soon after dinner, when the ladies had with- 
drawn, wliishy M^tis introduced for those who 
preferred it; and I was much amused to 
\ itness the delighted rush, particularly of 
those below the salt,” to seize the punch 
tumblers. I have seldom known the true Mi- 
lesian reallj like wine of any kind half so well 
as whisk} punch^: and, when successfully and 
scientifically compounded vdth the raal stuff 
of the right sort, it must be allowed to be a 

r 

very pretty tipple. ^ Good old spirit, distilled 
from the pure malt, is not only most agreeable 
to the palate, but seems to glide down to th<- 
lery heart, filling it with good humour and 
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g^d fellowship, and putting you on the best 
o| terms with yourS^elf and every body else in 
the wide world 1 

A great deal, however, of what is called 
whisky is little else than a solution of vitriolic 
acid and soap. Much also of the excellence of 
the punch depends on the due proportion of 
the irfgredients and the mode of mixing them. 
As for the latter, I learned from a veteran 
toper that the only way is to make the beve- 
rage between two waters that is, to pour 
first a little boiling water on the sugar, then to 
insert the spirit, and incorporate them well: 
and lastly, to fill the glass with hot water, 
stirring the nilxture well the whole time. 

After a very late and jovial party, we re- 
turned to our inn, much pleased with Mr. 
D’Arcy's hospitalities, of which it was only 
our limited stay in the country that prevented 
our partaking .m6re largely. 

The next morning we ra^ved our quarters to 
Roundstone, in order to be nearer the scene of 
our fishing operations. It is distant ten miles 
from Cliifden ; but about three miles from it 
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we left the car to take on our baggage to the 
inn^ and walked a short hiile down to the 
fishery of Ballinahinch. I there found a fish- 
erinan^ whose services I had previously en- 
gaged, waiting for me : his name was Larry 
Comely ; an honest, willing fellow, who ties 
flies pretty well, and is of course perfectly 
acquainted with the river. 

This day we had the river to ourselves, and 
thought to commit great slaughter. Unfor- 
tunately, there was far too little wind ; in con- 
sequence of which, although the salmon were 
leaping in all directions, we did not hook one 
of tliem, and after toiling all the day were only 
able to catch a few white trout of about three- 
quarters of a pound each. 

I certainly never saw a stream, for its size, 
so abundant in s^dmon as this. I watched the 
men draw the lowest pool, which is usually the 
best supplied with fish, but, from the rocky 
nature of its bottonj, is the most difficult to be 
netted. I have no doubt whatever that they 
enclosed at least five hundred salmon : but the 
net catching against the rocks and getting 
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torn, they landed only one hundred and 
thirteen, the average weight of which was 
seven or eight pounds ; but many were over 
twelve pounds : and one or two above twenty 
pounds. They assured me that they had once 
taken above twelve hundred fish at a single 
haul, of which not quite half were salmon, the 
rest being sea trout. 

It was rather provoking, while gazing at 
these silvery multitudes splashing in the net, 
to think that I had been casting my most in- 
viting flies among them, for the last hour, 
without any other result than perhaps tempt- 
ing them to wheel round at the gaudy deceit, 
with cautious eye and closed mouth. That 
evening we returned considerably disappointed 
to our little inn at Roundstone, where we 
found very comfortable bed- rooms, plenty to 
eat and drink, and a very civil "and obliging 
host and hostess. 

Our privacy was, however, invaded, and con- 
siderable alimoyance given us by two lodgers at 
the inn,iWho had been ;accustomed to discuss 
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their punch in the sitting room, now appro- 
priated to us ; and who seemed to think that 
our arrival, far from being a bar to their usual 
festivities, was rather an inducement for an 
extra glass. Accordingly, the moment we had 
swallowed our dinner, they introduced them- 
selves into our apartment, although there was 
another equally good room at liberty. They 
evidently expected to join our libations : and, 
as a man must be very objectionable, before 
a tourist ought to reject such an opportunity 
of seeing native manners, and acquiring local 
information, we were not so unsociable as to 
repel their advances. 

It has been justly remarked that a real Irish 
gentleman is more finished and more agree- 
able than one of the same class in any other 
country ; but th^t a real Irish blackguard 
equally surpasses all other ragamuffins through- 
out the world. There is a shamelessness, an 
effrontery, a depth, m his blackguardism, that 
the vagabonds of less favoured lands may imi- 
tate but must not hope to equal. I have 
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seldom met with a better proof and exempli- 
fication of this truth than in one of our boon 
companions of this night. His mind seemed 
perfectly suited to the frame in which it was 
set. His ignorance^ even of his own pro- 
fession^ was extreme; and his thoughts and 
sentiments were of the vulgarest and coarsest 
stamp. He was a sad drunken dog; and had 
previously annoyed more than one of Mrs. 
M^Cawley’s guests. 

As his countenance and character gradually 
developed themselves in their full deformity, 
under the influence of whisky, I could not 
help imagining the misery of being subjected 
to his tender ministrations in this remote 
district. He voted himself a very pleasant 
fellow, and a right merry boon companion : 
mixed his tumblers of purrch scientifically and 
bravely ; and at length, after a great deal of 
persuasion, succeeded *in inducing a revenue 
officer to send for a bottle of the raal cratur 
from a late seizure. 

We were now most heartily tired of our 

l2 
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company; but^ after vainly endeavouring to 
hint them away, were constrained to retire to 
our respective couches, leaving our companion 
in full possession of the field. He had not the 
slightest idea of retiring himself as long as a 
drop of the whisky remained, or he could see to 
mix a tumbler of punch. He consequently 
got very glorious and very uproarious, until 
at last the disturbance became so intolerable 
that the landlady, a very nice, respectable 
woman, came up in high indignation, and after a 
most animated and amusing colloquy, succeeded 
in packing him off to bed, and the following 
day turned him out of the house. 

The next morning, early, we took a car 
to the Ballinahinch River, a forty minutes' 
drive. The day was not particularly favourable 
for our sport ; the yeind was from a bad quar- 
ter, and often failed us entirely ; besides which, 
there was a constant drizzling rain, with every 
appearance of more over-head. I tried several 
points of the river unsuccessfully, till at length 
I came to my favourite little pool, where I had 
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killed the salmon two days before. Here I 
rose seven or eight fish; killed three; and 
played almost to the death a fourth ; and all 
this in less than five square yards of water. 

The two largest weighed exactly eight pounds 
apiece, the smallest five pounds. I after- 
wards took a boat, and fished from a small 
island lower down, where I rose a few fish, 
and killed one salmon of between six and 
seven pounds. As usual, I found O^Shaugh- 
nessy’s orange much the most successful fly : 
although, by Larry’s recommendation, I tried 
several others. 

The tide coining in, sent us home in good 
time to our dinner, which this evening we had 
to ourselves. 

The following day we were engaged to meet 
some friends at Invermore, 3istant about twen- 
ty-five miles by water, and had hired a tight 
little sailing boat for th^ voyage. Under stand- 
ing, however, that the afternoon would be the 
most propitious time for our starting, I de- 
termined to give the river a farewell trial in 
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the early morning, and accordingly drove over 
to the fishery, which I reached about eight 
o’clock, just as the water was clearing from 
the effects of the tide. The salmon were 
jumping in every part of the pool, and I ex- 
pected to commit great devastation among 
them, although, as before, the weather was far 
from favourable. 

To my surprise, however, for a long time 
not a fish would rise at my flies ; or, if he did 
just look at them, he showed not the least dis- 
position to take them. At last, when my 
patience was nearly exhausted, I succeeeded in 
hooking and killing a couple of salmon, of six 
and seven pounds respectively, with a, small 
white-trout fly, of Kelly’s ; and, it being then 
near twelve o’clock, was reluctantly compelled 
to bid adieu to thiS river, where more or less 
sport may always be had, from the immense 
number of fish it contains, but which might be 
rendered the most spfendid stream for angling 
that I ever saw, were only the weirs removed 
higher up. 
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Upon reaching Roundstone I learned that 
a bridal party from the very same neighbour- 
hood to which we were going, who had that 
morning trudged it over the mountains and 
bogs, to obtain the pries t’s^ nuptial bene- 
diction, were naturally anxious to avail them- 
selves of our boat for the return. As the 
vessel was a smart little craft, and roomy 
enough for us all, we were very happy to have 
it in our power to save them a wearisome march 
of seven or eight hours. Accordingly, about 
three o’clock, we all embarked, eleven in num- 
ber, with the tide in our favour, a smart breeze 
in the best quarter, and every appearance of 
fine weather : appearances which for once were 
not deceitful. 

I must not, however, quit Roundstone with- 
out saying two or three w»rds respecting the 
place itself. The ground on which it is built 
was taken for a long tcg’m, from Mr. Martin, 
by the late Mr. Nimmo, bn a speculation, and 
has now come to his brother, who has a small, 
but neat house, close to the pier. Mr. Nim- 
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mo entertained a high idea of its advantages 
and capabilities ; but it is as yet only a small 
village, and does not appear to be at all increas- 
ing at present. ClifiFden seems certainly to 
have got the start of it. 

I believe Mr. Nimmo’s idea was that it would 
prove a valuable station for our ships in time 
of war, which very probably may turn out to 
be the case. The harbour is remarkably com- 
modious and safe; there is excellent anchorage 
and suflScient depth of water for the largest 
vessels, at any time of the tide, close up to the 
little pier. 

Independently of these nautical advantages, it 
also possesses much picturesque beauty, which 
we saw to great advantage from the water. 
The white cottages of Roundstone, clustering 
round the base of *the hill of the same name, 
the broken rocky shores that on all sides en- 
circle the Bay, the gigantic arms that it extends 
deep into the land, tlfe fishing boats idly rock- 
ing in the little port, with the many others 
skimming across the blue waters in every 
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direction, and, beyond and above all, the lofty 
chain of the Twelve Pins, piercing far into the 
azure vault of heaven, unstained by a single 
cloud — these several objects of beauty alter- 
nately engaged my eye and charmed my mind, 
as our tiny frigate rapidly shot across the bosom 
of this fine harbour. 

We soon came to its mouth, which is some- 
what encumbered by several rocks and islands ; 
on one of which Mr. Martin has established a 
deer park. We then entered the open Bay of 
Galway, directly up which we ran, with a brisk 
westerly wind behind us. 

The shore we coasted is rocky and danger- 
ous ; but in general too low to be picturesque. 
After sailing six or eight miles along it, we 
suddenly turned directly northwards into the 
extensive Bay of Kilkerran, which is only di- 
vided from Great Man^s Bay by Lettermore 
and other large islands. 

At the head of this finedSay lay our desired 
haven ; and we were not at all sorry to see its 

shores rapidly rise more and more palpably 

L 5 
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before us. We had occasionally very violent 
squalls from the high land under which we 
were sailing ; and more than once found 
ourselves among shoals^ where the local know- 
ledge of our bridal friends proved of great ser- 
vice. At length, however, we jumped on shore, 
without the least accident, after a most agree- 
able and successful voyage, having performed 
the twenty-five miles within three hours and 
a half. 

At the point of debarkation we easily got 
half a dozen stout young fellows to hand up” 
our luggage across the hill, to Mr. O^Hara^s 
Lodge, about a mile distant. Our curiosity and 
our appetites equally spurred us on ; and it was 
not long before we reached the shores of the 
small lake, in the centre of which the blue 
roof and smokijig chimneys of our intended 
host’s elegant cottage peeped forth most invit- 
ingly from out the^ green covert of its little 
island. We needed not Fitz James’s bugle, to 
evoke the light shallop that swiftly jushed out 
to meet us ; not guided by the fairy hand of 
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any Lady of the Lake^ but urged by the vigor- 
ous strokes of a sturdy Milesian. 

Upon landing at our islet home, we were 
much disappointed to find that our host had 
not yet arrived. He was to come from Gal- 
way that day ; and, as the wind that had been 
so favourable to us was exactly in his teeth, 
we justly feared that his voyage must be both 
long and unpleasant. 

In momentary expectation of his arrival, we 
beguiled the impatience of hunger by examin- 
ing our new quarters, and making what prepa- 
rations we could for the reception of our friends. 

»(■ 

However, we were soon given to understand 
that we must dine immediately, in order to 
profit by the little daylight left 5 for all the 
candles, with most of the eatables and drink- 
ables, arid other etceteras necessary for a sport- 


ing campaign, were on board with our host. 
Very readily taking th^^int, we sat down with 
wondrous appetites, but yere soon surprised 


by the deep shades of »ight, when we were 
obliged to make up for tne absence of the sun 
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by blazing bog- deal, and by a scientific arrange- 
ment of the peats. The substitutes we were 
forced to devise for this and many other defi- 
ciencies were very amusing; and the only thing 
that clouded our hilarity was the uncertainty 
in which we were about our host. He did not 
arrive until between one and two o’clock ; and, 
as he had brought strong party with him, to 
whom the sea air had given undeniable appetites, 
the whole household was quickly roused to give 
the new comers as expeditious and abundant 
.a supper as possible. 

We were all highly delighted at being thus 
safely collected from our different points, and 
anticipated at least a few days’ most agree- 
able s^/our, even if the very great sport which 
all the waterguards concurred in promising 
should fail us. ,In neither expectatioii were 
we at all disappointed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Fisbing Lodge in Cunnemarra — White Trout and Salmon 
— Details of Sport — Scenery — Flies — • G eneral Remarks 
on Fly Fishing — Break-up of Party. 

The day after our arrival being the sabbath, 
fishing was, of wirse, out of the question ; 
therefore, after joining in prayers at home, we 
strolled about our little island, and in the after- 
noon walked over to a neighbouring lake, the 
intended scene of our next^day^s amusement, 
Mr. O^Hara’s ot?^ct in building on an island 
was to keep off the .numbers of hangers-on by 
whom one is sure to b^^pestered on a sporting 
Even during my short 
sojourn here, I saw ^ple reason to approve 
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his judgment, in putting a couple of hundred 
yards of water ])etween him and these annoy- 
ances. Every day might be seen twenty or 
thirty fellows couching on the opposite bank, 
in watch for an opportunity of slipping into 
the island; who would all infallibly have domi- 
ciliated themselves on the premises during 
the whole of our stay, had it not been for our 
insular position, and the strict orders that no 
one should on any account be ferried across 
without express permission. 

Nor should I omit to mention another great 
advantage, afforded by the privacy of the place 
and the contiguity of water *f which we availed 
ourselves every morning. Upon jumping out of 
bed, we had nothing to do but slip on a dress- 
ing gown, and in a few seconds we were plung- 
ing in the lake, where a short swim refreshed 
us most deliciously after /me fatigues of the 
previous day. 

The islet rock on w;l:^ch this Lodge stands is 
small, but very pretty, ind co'vt^z with trees 
and shrubs, chiefly evergreens. The house 
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itself is not yet quite finished, but is remark- 
ably neat in its elevation, and commodious 
within ; in short, exactly suited to the purpose 
for which it was built. Its great disadvantage 
is that it is so far from the fishiiig-p’o^mrf, if 
I may be allowed the expression. There is, I 
believe, what in England would be considered 
excellent fishing in the very lake that surrounds 
it ; but infinitely the best lakes are situated at 
a mile and a half and three miles' distance, on 
either side. This walk is equally annoying, 
whether when going, with the impatience of 
anticipated sport, or when returning, worn out 
by a long day’s fag. And walk it you must, 
for the country around is so very soft and 
boggy that riding is impracticable. 

Of this we had sufficient proof, in walking 
over to the nearest of the laj^es. Lough Luggen. 
It is about a mile in^ength, and, on an average, 
the third of a mile in breadth. Three or four 
small brooks feed it, ifid a tolerable stream 
conveys. its waters by a tortuous course of a 
couple of miles into Kilkerran Bay. There 
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are sluices on all the rivulets, to prevent the 
fish from passing beyond the lake until close 
time, when they require to be very strictly 
watched against poachers. 

Mr. O^Hara rents these fisheries, together 
with the right of sporting over the adjoining 
mountains, from Mr. Martin, whose family 
have a grant from the Crown of, I believe, all 
the fisheries west of Galway. He employs 
twelve or fourteen of the best conducted young 
men that reside near the different streams and 
lakes, to guard them against all kinds of poach- 
ing ; and I certainly think that they perform 
their duty honestly. From Lough Luggen we 
walked down the side of the river, where we 
saw plenty of white trout and a few salmon 
jump, and thence returned home, with increased 
courage and hopes for the morrow. 

During the night it rained hard; and the 
next morning the wind was so very violent 
that the men had the greatest difficulty to get 
the boats up to the scene of action on Lough ^ 
Luggen. We consequently did not commence 
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operations until about twelve o'clock, and 
even then the wind was so high that we were 
obliged to fish all the early part of the day 
from the banks. I also lost much time in lin- 
gering at inferior spots. Nevertheless, I was 
quite astonilhed at the extraordinary number 
of fish I every where rose. They were all 
white trout, varying in weight from half a 
pound to one pound and a half. I did not see 
any very large ones move, nor a single salmon, 
although both are undoubtedly in the lake, and 
occasionally take the fly well, particularly in 
September. But, of these small white trout, 
I am confident that in less than six hours I 
rose nearer two thousand than one thousand ! 
I must have hooked two or three hundred at 
the very least, and actually basketed seventy- 
six, which weighed betweefi fifty and sixty 
pounds. I declare I became quite tired of pul- 
ling them out. 

Fishing, as I usually do, with only two flies, 
I frequently caught two at a time; and once 
killed four fish in two positively ^consecutive 
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throws, without any intermediate cast. I have 
no doubt whatever that, on a really favourable 
day, and by beginning early, I could kill in 
this lake three hundred white trout, which 
should weigh little short of two hundred 
pounds. 

A CocknejT^, accustomed only to flog the Lea, 
or the Wandle, may think this ridiculous ex- 
aggeration ; but I now know it to be true, 
though perhaps I should scarcely have believed 
it myself a year or two ago. For numbers, 
I never saw any lake or stream at all equal to 
Lough Luggen ; and, later in the season, I was 
assured much larger fish may be killed. 

I had been told that the white trout here 
would take nothing but a black, rough-headed 
fly, with crow's or starling's wings. I had 
laughed at this idea, as they in general prefer 
a very gaudy fly ; but I think that, upon the 
whole, the flies which proved the most success- 
ful were a dark greA, or blue, or black-bodied 
fly, with silver twist and guinea-foi^l wing, as 
the stretcher ^ and a bright claret-bodied fly, 
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with mixed and very showy wings, as the drop- 
per. But they took almost anything. 

We all collected round the hospitable board 
to a late but most joyous dinner ; and, as usual 
on expeditions of this description, each had his 
little contribution to add to the general comfort 
or amusement; his little arrangement in the 
culinary or butler’s department ; his adventures 
of the day to relate : so that the evening glided 
by imperceptibly, until the watches (and they 
alone) told us that Morning had pushed Night 
off her throne. 

The next day, leaving the others to continue 
the attack on Lough Luggen, one of the party 
and myself preferred trying our luck on Lough 
Screeb, where we understood there were fewer 
trout but more salmon. The distance is three 
miles of indifferent mountain walking. The 
Lough we were recommended to fish is the 
second from the sea of a chain of lakes, formed 
by a considerable stream' that comes down 
from the nlountains near Flinn’s. It is nearly 
circular in shape and about three miles in cir- 
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cumference. We found there, expecting us, a 
couple of stout, well-meaning mountaineers, 
with a huge and most unmanageable boat. 
They unfortunately knew nothing about the 
best parts of the lake for angling ; and indeed 
the wind was so high that we could do little 
else than drift before it towards what seemed 
the most likely spots. 

I used large flies, fishing entirely for salmon, 
of which I did not see one 5 but rose many 
white trout, apparently of considerable si^^ : 
and killed six good fish, one of them exceed- 
ing three pounds. At length we drifted into a 
little bay, where the stream enters that feeds 
the lake, and which we had been told was the 
most favourite pool for salmon. It was also 
more sheltered from the wind; and we were, 
therefore, better'' able to managfe our unwieldy 
barge. I here rose several salmon, and killed 
two of nine pounds and six and a half pounds 
respectively. They were both very dark- 
looking and poor fish, which had evidently 
been a long time in the fresh water ; the first. 
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especially, if fresh run from the sea, dught to 
have weighed fifteen or sixteen pounds ^ 

After giving this pool a good trial, we left it 
to get quiet, and walked up the^i^am, which 
contains several good pools, full, as I was as- 
sured, of salmon : but unfortunately so shel- 
tered that the wind, which blew a hurricane 
on the lake, did not touch them in the least. 
The highest and best pool, however, had a 
little curl upon it ; and here my companion 
hooked, but did not kill, two small salmon. 
Immediately above this are the sluices, which 
obstruct the fish from ascending into the upper 
lakes. A short distance below is a consider- 
able cascade, that rolls and tumbles over a vast 
rounded mass of granite, in a manner not 
unlike (though of course upon an infinitely 
smaller scale,) the famous T^terfall in the 
Valley of Formazza, in the Canton Ticino. 

The scenery around is also striking, from its 
peculiarly wild character. Pere is nothing to 
tell of M^n, his works, or his cultivation. All 
is l^ature : and if she does liotliere assume her 
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sublimest or most romantic garb, she at least 
appears with those stern and primitive features 
which are always so interesting to the eye, 
familiar witlillhe artificial charms of civilized 
life. In the distance, towards Flinn^s and 
Maam, were fine ranges of lofty blue moun- 
tains : while the foreground was occupied with 
rocks, and hills, and bogs, which bore no more 
trace of the hand of cultivation than if Man 
had never existed. While gazing at this im- 
pressive scene, a very large black eagle came 
sailing over our heads, with the motionless 
wing that distinguishes this majestic bird 
among the feathered creation, and pursued his 
silent course to the distant quarry, perfectly 
regardless of the menacing gestures aud voices 
intended to frighten him. Nothing could be 
more in unisoR with the landscape or with 
my meditations. 

Having now , given our favourite Bay the 
advantage of twrf or three hours^ rest, and 
ourselves the ditto of a good luncheon, I 
proceeded to a!ttadk it again. I this time 
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rose four salmon, two of which I succeeded 
in hooking well : both showed me great 
sport. 

The first was evidently a very large fish : 
judging from his strength, activity, and mode 
of playing, we all imagined him to be not less 
than twenty pounds in weight : but, as he never 
showed himself from first to last, I cannot speak 
positively of his size. The instant he was 
hooked, he ran out forty or fifty yards of line 
as fast as the wheel could spin ; then turned as 
rapidly, and, passing the boat, made off for the 
main lake with a velocity that I think I never 
saw equalled by any fish. 

At the entrance to this little bay was a ledge 
of rocks, which I tried all in my power to avoid ; 
but, having only a single gut casting-line, and, 
being unable to shift my position in the boat, 
he proved too strong for me to turn him. 
With the obstinate determination of instinct, 
he made for this place of ^fety, darted quick 
round it; and in a few seconds cut pay line 
against the sharp angles bf tfie rock, carrying 
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oflf several yards of line and gut. So much for 
number one. 

The other was a salmon of about ten pounds, 
of a silvery whiteness, and therefore quite fresh 
from the sea. He at first played a very dif- 
ferent game from the other. Instantly that he 
felt the steel, he bounded again and again out 
of the water, throwing himself forward on his 
side, in the way salmon usually do, when first 
they taste the delights of fresh water. He 
sought safety in every corner of the pool; but, 
finding it not there, at length rushed directly 
for the same ledge of rocks where I had lost 
the former. When he was within a yard of 
this dreaded Scylla, I saw it was high time to 
come to a trial which was the strongest ; and 
accordingly would give him no more line. 
After a momentary struggle, however, he 
broke my new casting line, and then rushed 
delightedly into the free waters for which he 
had fought so hard, 

Talk to me c>f philosophy ! — these are the 
emergencies that really try a man^s temper. 
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Nevertheless, it is, perhaps, the^e very oc- 
casional mishaps that add such zest to the 
salmoii-fisher’s success at other times : and 1 
very much believe it was my long continued 
good fortune that lost me these two fish, by 
having made me somewhat careless about the 
quality and strength of my tackle. I had no 
other sport worth mentioning, except that 1 
rose three or four very large brown trout, not 
one of which, to my great annoyance, was 1 
fortunate enough to kill. 

Upon returning to the Lodge, I learned that 
the others had enjoyed very good sport on 
Lough Luggen, although not quite equal to 
that of the previous day : and we all again 
passed a most agreeable evening together. 

The next * day, being still for large fish in 
preference to numbers, I persuaded one of the 
party to accompany iiie again to Lough Screeb. 
The wind continued to blow from the same un- 
favourable quarter, thencfrth j but, being more 
moderate, we were better able to manage our 
boat : and therefore, wifh our injproved know- 
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ledge of the topography of the lake, naturally 
anticipated much diversion. 

How often must I make the same remark 
upon the glorious uncertainty of the Gentle 
Art V Although we carefully fished all the 
best haunts, I could not move a single salmon ! 
and even in my own favourite bay only rose 
one, which, however, I did not hook. I killed 
a few fine white trout; the three largest of 
which weighed three and a half, three, and 
two pounds each : besides losing several others 
of at least equal size. 

The wind gradually died away ; and, before 
we left the lake, it became so perfectly calm as 
to make it totally useless to fish any longer. It 
being our last day, this was a sad disappoint- 
ment, not only to us but to our boatmen, who 
seemed very anxious that I should have good 
sport ; and who declared, on parting, that when 
I next came they would row me for nothing, 
and bring me a bfittle of whisky into the 
bargain ! This good-will of theirs I owed 
chiefly, I know, to the kindness imiversally 
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felt by the unsophisticated Irishman towards a 
stranger who has come some distance to visit 
his country : but, in some measure, also, per- 
haps, to my having supplied them with sundry 
yards of the best pigtail tobacco, a scarce lux- 
ury in these parts ; and what a sportsman, who 
wishes to be on good terms with his attendants, 
should never be without. 

Before concluding my account of Lough 
Screeb, I may observe that the flies recom- 
mended by the natives were generally of very 
sober colours, such as olive mohair, or a piix- 
ture of brown, j^ellow, and purple ; with a dark 
mallard, or grouse, or turkey wing. But, as 
usual, I found 0‘Shaughnessy^s to beat them 
all : though I think that, upon this occasion, 
his purple or black-bodied flies were more 
killing than the orange. 

No angler who has been led by his Gentle 
Art to various streams and countries can have 
failed to remark that in each he has found dif- 
ferent and distinct flies .recommended as the 
only ones that have any chance of killing fish 

M 2 
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there. At almost every river that I have fished^ 
I have been shown by the Magnus Apollo*’ 
of the place the standard flies, which he and his 
father before him have ever used ; and which 
alone, he is persuaded, can tempt the scaly 
shoals to nibble the fallacious bait.” 

It is most amusing to watch the sly ex- 
pression of mingled humour and pity with 
which he will turn over your well-assorted 
book of beauteous imitations, erewhile the 
pride of Kelly’s, or Murray’s, or 0‘Shaugh- 
nessy’s shop. 

“ Och ! sure, them’s all mighty pretty flies 
to look at ! — but your honour’ll never catch a 
Jish with them in this river anyhow.” 

And then, producing from his nether pocket 
an antique tin box, or still more venerafile book, 
he will sometimes exhibit a really well-tied fly, 
but much oftener an extraordinary conglome- 
ration of wool and feathers, which may well 
excite the curiosity of the fish to know what it 
can possibly be meant to imitate. This durious 
watery snare” he will knowingly hold up to 
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the light, half shutting his eyes, and then 
cautiously place the precious treasure in your 
hands. 

Your honour will laugh at my flies ! they are 
not quite so handsome as yours, may be : but, if 
your honour will only give them a bit of a trial, 
ril be bound they’ll kill more fish than all the 
flies that ever were tied in Dublin !” 

Whatever might be my opinion of their 
merits, I invariably made it a rule to give the 
flies of the country a fair trial : but I have very 
seldom, if ever, found them to be by any means 
so successful as a judicious selection from the 
shops above-mentioned. 

The fact is, that these local fishermen, hav- 
ing been accustomed from their youth to the 
streams and lakes of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, are perfectly acquainted with the 
haunts and habits of the fish that frequent 
them 5 and they therefore waste no time at un- 
likely spots, or in unfavourable weather. They 
are, moreover, from long practice, generally 
skilfuii^ in the nice coifduct’’ of their rod and 
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line : and therefore very naturally kill more 
fish than the stranger, who is totally ignorant 
of the river and less adroit in the management 
of his tackle. But this success j which they 
chiefly owe to their superior skill and local 
knowledge, they attribute to the cunning device 
and fashion of their flies. 

It is impossible wholly to deny that the 
genus salmo seem, from some cause or other, 
to affect particular colours in different streams ; 
and I hav^ found it useful, in choosing from my 
stores the flies to be used on a new river, to be 
guided by the colour recommended by the fish- 
ermen of the place, as well as by the size and 
complexion of the water, the state of the 
weather, &c. Paying due regard to these cir- 
cumstances, I have sometimes preferred a gay 
fly, at other times one of more sober hues : but 
I have almost invariably found that a fly se- 
lected with proper attention to the above data 
from my Limerick qaUection was more suc- 
cessful than any of the vaunted deceptions of 
the natives. 
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The great thing is that the colours should be 
well blended, the body and wings well propor- 
tioned, so that the hook swim evenly ; and that 
the whole should exhibit as lively and showy 
an appearance as the weather and water will 
admit. But, above all, it is indispensable to 
success that the fur- wrought deceit should be 
played enticingly, with a tremulous but equable 
movement, that can only be acquired by ex- 
perience. 

It will be observed that I am here only 
speaking of salmon. It is a totally different 
case with the brown trout, which never leave 
their qative stream or lake, and feed all the 
year upon such insects as these haunts pro- 
duce. Yet, even with the river- trout, I have 
usually had the best sport with a red and a blue 
palmer, which are comparatirely seldom seen on 
the water. And, indeed, if there be an abund- 
ance of natural flies, at which the trout maybe 
greedily rising, my expefience has taught me 
that seldom will the angler have any great suc- 
cess the most deCcate imitations of the 
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same ; the fish easily detecting the cheat when 
they have the opportunity of comparing it with 
a number of the real insects. On such occa- 
sions it is usually more profitable to try a 
totally dissimilar fly from that on the water, 
but of the standard colours and sort ordinarily 
successful in that neighbourhood. In confirm- 
ation of which, I may observe that, in the 
celebrated Lakes of Westmeath, though by far 
the best sport is obtained tiiere during the 
season when they are covered with clouds of 
the May fly, which the trout are seen every 
where eagerly swallowing ; yet the fishermen 
seldom catch them with an imitation ^f that 
beautiful ephemera, but generally with a brown, 
or olive, or claret- coloured fly. 

With regard to salmon, however, as they 
feed Very sparingly if at all, in fresh water, it 
is scarcely to be imagined that they seize the 
artificial fly from any fancied resemblance to 
their favourite food. oThis is a question upon 
which even scientific anglers are' ver#iittle 
agreed; but I believe that at least the|^p of 
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their rising at it from its similarity to the 
libellula^ or dragon-fly, is deservedly exploded. 
If they really do take it for an article of food, I 
conceive Sir Humphrey Davy's hypothesis to 
be the most probable ; namely, that it must 
be either from some vague recollection of the 
flies that formed their chief sustenance as 
samlets ; or else frqm a more recent remem- 
brance of the bright-scaled fry, which pro- 
bably constitute their food in the depths of 
ocean. 

It is my firm opinion, however, that, as no 
food has ever been found in their stomachs, 
they do not feed in fresh water ; and that they 
do not seize the artificial fly with the intention 
of swallowing it. I humbly conceive that they 
do so from a motive of curiosity. They observe 
a glittering object of seductive hues, moving in 
an extraordinary manner before them, and they 
are curious to ascertain what it is. Having no 
other ipeans of doing they apply to it the 
test qjf,.the only organ whereby they can ascer- 
tain*|||B nature; and .would, doubtless, after 

M 5 
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satisfying their curiosity, reject it if the barbed 
hook permitted them. 

If this theory be at all correct, it may, per- 
haps, ill some measure serve to explain why it 
is practically found expedient not to imitate 
the flies which the salmon may have loved in 
their infantine state, nor yet the fish oh which 
they have fattened in the sea ; but rather to 
blend rich colours, gaudy tinsel, and the hand- 
somest feathers that can be procured, so as to 
produce an object most certainly unlike any 
thing eatable, but well calculated to catch the 
eye and excite the curiosity of the newly- 
arrived stranger. 

The happiness of invention with which these 
gorgeous deceits are often devised, and the 
neatness with which they are executed, have 
ever greatly won iny admiration. Indeed, the 
art of tying flies well requires the rarest com- 
bination of judgment, fancy, and manual skill, 
of anything connected ^with my favourite sport : 
and which I may praise the more as I pqssess 
it but in the very lowest degree. 
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How well has it been described by Gay ! 


“ To frame the little animal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride ; 

Let Nature guide thee ; sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require: 

The peacock’s plume thy tackle must not fail, 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing insect proper wings: 

Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 

And every fur promote the fisher’s art. 

So the gay lady, with e.Kpensive care, 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, and air ; 

Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays.” 


I am much surprised that, among the num- 
ber of Englishmen in the present day devoted to 
the fascinating pursuit of angling, there should 
have been so few who seem to have made a pis- 
catory tour in Ireland. We hear of men go- 
ing into Norway, or Sweden, or even wilder 
and remoter countries, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing some good fishing, and yet I hardly heard 
of a single Saxon making a tour in Ireland for 
that express purpose. Those of my country- 
men whom I heard spoken of as having pre- 
ceded me, if not otherwise connected with 
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Ireland, were almost universally military men, 
quartered in the country. 

Now, when I recollect the enthusiasm felt by 
so many disciples of Izaak Walton, and the 
trouble and expense they will incur to obtain 
very inferior angling, I know not how to ac- 
count for this neglect of a very favourable dis- 
trict for their sport, so much more easily within 
their reach. 

As for those whose useful avocations will 
not permit them to be absent more than a few 
days at a time, they must content themselves 
at most with a short ramble througii Wales, 
where, in additiojj to beautiful scenery and an 
interesting race of people, they will find good 
brown trout fishing, with a variety of water, 
and freedom from interruption, which, to my 
taste, so much enhances the pleasure of even 
inferior sport; but they must expect no good 
salmon fishing in the Principality,* 

♦ Upon this subject I justly fear to touch, as a roost interest- 
ing and complete account of the piscatory capabilities of the 
Principality has just appeared frOm the pen of Captain 
Medwin. His book is emtitled “ The Anglek in Wales.” 
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There is, doubtless, good angling for both 
trout and salmon to be had in Scotland. I have 
been there several times, and have penetrated 
to itf northernmost extremities, even to Cape 
Wrath and John O^Groat’s ; and, from my per- 
sonal experience, am convinced that the fly- 
fishing in that country is decidedly inferior 
to what may be had in Ireland; and, except 
under f)eculiar circumstances, much more 
difficult to be obtained. 

The Scotch understand the methods of catch- 
ing salmon but too well ; and every river is 
pestered with hets and weirs, that prevent the 
fish from ascending, except in very high floods. 
Not a few streams are preserved by proprietors 
or lessees on purpose for the angling : and on 
these it is difficult to obtain permission, unless 
you happen to be personally acquainted with 
the owner. 

In all these respects the advantage is greatly 
in favour of Ireland. The Irish, though infi- 
nitely better salmon-fishers with rod and line, 
do not by any means .understand the mystery 
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of nets and boxes so well as the Scotch. And, 
in the many smaller rivers, which are protected 
by proprietors for the amnsement of themselves 
and friends, I have never experienced any ^diffi- 
culty in obtaining liberty to angle, upon mak- 
ing a proper application. 

But, even if as good salmon-fishing may be 
*had at certain times, and at certain spots, in 
Scotland as in Ireland, and if its lake trout 
may be allowed to afford as good sport, there 
is, at any rate, no comparison between the two 
countries in respect to the white trout fishing. 

White, or sea trout, are certainly found in 
most of the ^Scotch rivers ; but neither in the 
number nor size of that most sporting fish, nor 
yet, in their readiness to take the fly, hp,ve I seen 
any stream of Scotland at all to be compared 
with the rivers and particularly the loughs of 
Ireland. 

It is, no doubt, one great piscatory advantage 
connected with Green ^Erin, that it possesses 
(especially in the West) such a vast number of 
lak^s immediately adjoii?ing the coast. There 
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are thousands of such lakes along the western 
coast, within a couple of miles of the sea. The 
consequence is, that, if this short course be pro- 
tected; salmon and white trout run up with 
every flood into the lake, where they may revel 
in safety ; whereas, in all small streams, the 
fish that had been tempted by a flood to ascend 
them are left exposed to the depredations of 
every poacher so soon as the succeeding drought 
has dried up the water. 

I know not how my brother anglers may 
feel on such subjects, but I confess that this 
infinite variety of streams and lakes constitutes 
to me the great charm of an angling excursion. 
Doubtless, if my sole object were to produce 
an imposing catalogue of size and number, I 
should go to the best river or lake of which 
I could hear, and there flo^ away, until I had 
made myself thoroughly master of the local 
haunts and habits of the fish, the flies they most 
affected, &c. But, as m;^ object has ever been 
to procure enjoyment, not to record slaughter, 
I prefer infinitely to wander at freedom through 
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a wide range of country, and, as soon as I have 
imbued my memory with the picturesque beau- 
ties of one spot, and formed a judgment of 
its piscatorial capabilities, I would liasten to 
cull the same delights in the next district — 

“ To-morrow to fresh lakes and streamlets new.” 

And, whatever the creel may tell — be it full 
of broad-finned monsters, or contain but a few 
^^gubbahaws” — will not the heart bear witness 
at the close of such days that they have 
been days of real enjoyment ? to be noted in 
the treasure-house of Memory with whitest 
stone ? 

For me, at least, such a style of fishing has 
incomparably greater attractions than, by softly 
stealing behind a bush and dropping a May fly 
into his unsuspecting mouth, to drag Out some 
overgrown monster of a trout, in a stream 
where each fish is individually known^ and 
watched as carefully as the sheep, and fed 
perhaps as regularly p the pigs ! 

As for the distance, the number of mi^es is 
comparatively no object to any one who has 
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a few weeks to spare, now that modern science 
has so nearly realized the lover’s prayer, to 
annihilate both time and space,” that His Ma- 
jesty’s mail will convey you in four or five days 
to the “ Ultima Thule” of Scotland or Ireland, 
to Thurso, or West Port. 

With regard to "the most favourable districts 
in Ireland for angling, I have end^voured in 
the course of this little work to give the fullest 
information in my power of those parts which 
came under my observation. But, I may re- 
mark generally, that the whole of the western 
coast affords more or less excellent fishing, and 
that the whole of the eastern coast is as un- 
favourable for sport. There are exceptions 
on both coasts; but this is their general cha- 
racter. 

In addition to the stream!^ *and lakes I have 
recorded in Connaught and iClunster, I have 
every reason* to believe that splendid salmon- 
fishing is to be had in Donegal ; I know that 
there is good angling in the Bush River, close 
to thi' magnificent Giants’ Causeway, having 
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killed several salmon there myself, in the first 
week of March ; and I have been assured that 
there is capital trout-fishing to be had in Lough 
Neagh and its tributary streams, in which are 
also found some varieties of trout peculiar, I 
believe, to this district. And, lastly, the lakes 
of Westmeath are justly celebrated for the size 
and excellence of their brown trout ; the best 
time for visiting them is from about the 25th of 
May to the 10th of June. 

To complete my hints, for the benefit of any 
Saxon anglers who may be induced to take a 
ramble through this interesting country, I will 
add, that excellent tackle of all sorts may be 
got at Martin Kelly’s, in Sackville Street, or 
at Murray’s, Arran Quay, Dublin. At both 
these shops the angler will meet with very neat 
and killing flies, of which he should lay in a 
stock. But to tliese I should strongly recom- 
mend his adding a selection frojn O^Shaugh- 
nessy’s, or Glover’s, at Limerick, which, though 
not so neat-looking, I generally experienced 
to be more murderous than the Dublin fifes. 
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With regard to rods, I decidedly prefer the 
Irish to those made in London, except #only as 
to the tops, which, in my opinion, are usually 
made of too brittle wood in Ireland. They 
are much more elastic than the English rods, 
and consequently throw a long line better. 
The perfection of a salmon rod (for it matters 
little where or how a single-handed rod for 
whipping out minnows be made) in my poor 
judgment, is a twenty feet rod, made in four 
pieces, by Kelly, or Murray, with a top joint 
manufactured by Ustonson, or Chevalier. But, 
wherever it be bought, let the angler remember 
that the but must be solid, and the top spliced. 
No two-handed rod, in fact, ought ever to have 
a hollow but, or its top joint fixed with a brass 
ferule. Besides, the impossibility of throwing 
the fly to an equal distance,*and with the same 
exactness, every fisherman knows that, in cast- 
ing a length of lieavy salmon line in a high 
wind, the hollow but is«sure to split, and the 
top to •break off close to the pipe. This is so 
certain a result, that I *felt much surprise in 
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reading some of Christopher North’s admirable 
papers/ (wherein the skilful, practical angler is 
almost as conspicuous as the high-souled and 
eloquent portrayer of Nature and Nature’s 
best feelings) to find him enumerate among the 
miseries of angling, to break your top joint, 
and have to sit down and pick out the rotten 

'f 

wood from the brass ferule^ with the fish rising 
on all sides of you!” — As if such a thing 
could occur a second time, at any rate, to any 
true fisherman, such as the distinguished 
professor of the art wfio masks behind the so* 
briquet of Christopher North is well-known 
to be. 

But, as my reader will by this time have 
seen, when I get upon my Waltonian Hobby, 
he is apt to run away with me, so I must try 
to pull him in, and keep a tighter curb on him 
for the future. I only wish that the Johnny 
Gilpin sort of excursion I have just made on 
paper may prove useful to my brethren of the 
angle. 

To return, therefore, to the pleasant party 
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assembled round the hospitable board at Inver- 
more. 

Our dinner party this evening was not less 
joyous than the former, although it was the 
last ! It is a grievous thing when a sporting 
party, who have been roughing it for any length 
of time together, start east and west, north and 
south, little knowing whether they may ever 
all meet again ! We had been together only 
for a few days : but we had spent them much 
too pleasantly to admit of our separating with- 
out great and general regret. 

However, the next day commenced the as^ 
sizes in Gfelway, at which some of our party 
were obliged to be present : so we could not 
linger longer. We, therefore, gave the hand 
of good fellowship and friendship, with hearty 
wishes for our mutual wdfare until the next 
meeting; and then set out ^on our different 
routes. 



CHAPTER XH. 

Departure from Cunnemarra — Maam Lodge Lough Corrib 
— Interval of Repose — Distressing Case of Cholera — An- 
other Scene at Galway — Return to Limerick— Com- 
mercial Transactions in Ireland. 

The others of our party returned by sea to 
Galway : but my good young friend and I 
rowed to the northern end of the lake, intend- 
ing to go to Maam, where we knew a bc^at was 
waiting to convey us down Lough Corrib, 
From this end of thfe lake is a bridle path lead- 
ing into the main road between Flinn’s and 
Oughterard : and here we had expected to find 
a horse to convey ouV baggage ; but to our 
dismay neither horse nor guide were to be 
seen ! 
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After waiting some time for their appear- 
ance, my companion walked on to try if he 
could see any thing of them, while I remained 
to guard the effects. The boy did not arrive 
with his pony until eleven o’clock : and, though 
he gave me a most eloquent and yoluble expo- 
sition of the causes of his delay, I was no 
wiser for his explanation, it being couched in 
the purest Erse, the only language he knew. I 
believe, however, that the delay arose from his 
not having been able to catch his cunning beast 
in the mountains. 

The distance from Lough Inver to the main 
road cannot be more than four miles ; but, what 
with the difficulties of fixing the baggage, and 
the indifference of the road, it took us more 
than two hours to accomplish it. About half 
a mile from Flinn’s, or the*Halfway House, I 
foiind a car from Maam waiting for me on the 
banks of a large and fine lake, and just oppo- 
site a beautifully wooded island. From this 
point lo Maam is about six miles, of rather 
hilly but good road; passing through some 
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noble mountain scenery, which aa unpleasant 
misty rain prevented my seeing to the greatest 
advantage. Still I saw enough to convince 
me that it must be of a wild and grand cha« 
racter. 

There are many lakes scattered along the 
road, in several of which I was told are an 
abundance of brown trout; but, as they are very 
little known, and, as there is no boat on any, 
they are scarcely ever fished. Most of them con- 
tain numerous small islands, invariably covered 
with trees and shrubs, wdiich they owe to their 
superior driness and protection from cattle. 
Cunnemarra in general is utterly and entirely 
denuded of trees ; but these islets, as well as 
the plantations at Ballinahinch and Cliffden, 
prove that at least it is not the fault of the 
climate. 

Upon descending into the plain in which lies 
Maam Lodge, its position struck me most 
forcibly, situated as it? is at the head of an arm 
of Lough Corrib, at the commencement of the 
famous pass into Cunnemarra, over Maam 
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Turk, and at the very foot of a high and steep 
mountain, It is surrounded by mountains, 
which appeared the more lofty and imposing, 
perhaps, from being wreathed in eddying mists, 
which only occasionally allowed their peaked 
summits and dark frowning masses to be 
seen. 

Maam Lodge was originally built by Mr. 
Nimmo, for his own residence, but has now 
been converted into a very commodious and 
comfortable mountain inn, which appears well 
kept. Here I found my companion already 
arrived, and Mr. St. George’s beautiful six- 
oared boat in readiness for us. 

Having no time to lose, we hastily changed 
our wet things, ate a most acceptable dinner, 
and, about three o’clock, embarked with every 

prospect of a rainy, disagreeable voyage, and 

0 

a strong pull against a stiff breeze. Scarcely, 
however, had we got on board, when the mists 
began gradually to clear away, and the w'ind to 
veer towards the N.W., the very best that we 
could have. Therefore, after pulling for the 
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first two or three miles, which our men did 
uncommonly well, upon emerging into the open 
expanse of Lough Corrib, we put up our lug 
sail, and without a single stroke of the oar ran 
down to Annakeen, a course of nearly thirty 
miles, in less than three hours. 

This lake is justly considered very dangerous 
for sailing ; and many are the fatal accidents 
that have occurred on it, from the sudden 
squalls that come down from the mountains. 
We had, however, careful and experienced 
boatmen, with whom we incurred no danger. 
Our boat was a handsome, London-built six- 
oar, the men all in Mr. St. George’s livery, 
and evidently accustomed to a degree of order, 
neatness, and subordination, which is not always 
to be seen in Ireland. 

The whole app6intments and appearance did 
great credit to the owner’s taste ; and very 
much obliged we felt to him for his kindness 
in offering us such ‘a delightful mode of con- 
cluding our trip to Cunnemarra. 

The north-western branch of Lough Corrib, 
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at the end of which Maam Lodge is situated, 
is entirely shut out from the wider part of the 
real lake by magnificent Inountains, which rise 
in lofty precipices from the very water. This 
is much the finest part ; and, for picturesque 
grandeur, is equal to almost any part of any 
Irish or British lake. 


“Nor fen, nor sedge. 

Pollute the pure Lake’s crystal edge ; 

Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink, 

At once, upon the level brink.” 

The rocky shores that engirdle these dark 
waters are frecjuently well-timbered, especially 
the beautiful Hill of Doon, as picturesque a 
mount as any Lake^ Loch^ or Loughy can boast. 

Nearly opposite to it we passed close under 
a very high and steep rock, where we had been 
told an extremely large otter is often to be seen. 
He was at his favourite haunt, and dashed finely 
into the water as we approached, while at the 
same time a dark-wingeS cormorant rushed 
startled forth, from his resting place in the 
bnishwood above. The appearance of these 

N 2 
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wild denizens of Nature in such a landscape 
was extremely characteristic and effective. 

The lake afterwards expands into a vast 
sheet of water, a mimic sea, which is noble 
from its dimensions, but the shores are by no 
means commensurably high for its great 
breadth. The surface is studded with islands : 
indeed, they are said to amount to exactly 
three hundred and sixty- five, and some are of 
sufficient extent to be inhabited. On the shores 
are many beautiful gentlemen \s seats, as well 
as several villages, and even towns ; for such at 
least Oughterard, with its extensive barracks, 
may be considered. 

Salmon are taken in Lough Corrib, as also 
some very large trout ; but the Lake, being in- 
fested with pike, no great sport can be ex- 
pected ; and few* are caught, except by cross 
fishing. 

We landed at Annakeen, after a most suc- 
cessful voyage, and there jumped into a carriage, 
waiting to convey us to my friend^s home, 

t, 

which we reached just in time to enjoy a second 
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dinner, at one of the pleasantest and most 
hospitable boards in Ireland. Many, of course, 
were the questions to be asked and answered on 
both sides ; and we could not help recording 
our adventures, with the conscious importance 
of heroes who had achieved a perilous and 
gallant enterprize, in having dared to penetrate 
the unknown wilds of half- civilized Cunne- 
marra. It was, indeed, a feat of bravery to 
add a few inches to one’s stature. 

Having now had a pretty good spell of tour- 
ing and fishing, I was not sorry to rest quietly 
for a few days, especially in such agreeable 
quarters as 1 well knew my present to be. 1 
therefore resigned myself with Italian compo- 
sure to the dolce far nientCy" which many 
things conspired to render peculiarly accep- 
table. The weather was so .intensely hot as to 
put travelling out of the question, while it 
made an evening stroll or ride uncommonly 
delightful. 

It was also the time of the assizes at Gal- 
way, whence we had an almost daily importation 
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of guests, who, blending with a large party in 
the house, supplied a fund of information, 
amusement, and anecdote — a variety of cha- 
racter and conversation which lend such charms 
to the intercourse of civilized society: while over 
all music and singing, such as are seldom heard 
in private life, threw a fascination that will 
long make those evenings live in Memory's 
greenest spot. 

This, however, could not last for ever ; the 
summer was wearing apace^ and I had yet 
much to see, particularly Erin's great boast,- 
Killarney's Lakes. Therefore, on Monday, 
August 5th, I reluctantly bade my most excel- 
lent and kind friends adieu, and drove over to 
Galway, with a former worthy host of mine, at 
whose house we intended to pass that night, 
and the next morning to go for a few day’s 
fishing again on- the Costello. 

Alas ! how little can we poor mortals dive 
into futurity, or calculate on the morrow ! In- 
stead of attending a party of pleasurey it was 
decreed, by the Almighty Disposer of all things, 
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that he should be watching the death-bed of 
his wife, dying too by that most awful of all 
modern maladies, the Asiatic cholera. 

No one could appear in higher health and 
spirits than this lady did the whole evening of 
our arrival, until we retired at an early hour 
to rest, with the intention of starting at day- 
break, for Costello. During the night, how- 
ever, the cook was seized with symptoms, 
which rapidly assumed but too suspicious an 
appearance ; and, about the very hour we had 
proposed setting out on our expedition, the lady 
of the house was attacked in such a manner, that, 
combining the two seizures together, we could 
not conceal from ourselves the probability, nay, 
the certainty, of their both proceeding from 
the much dreaded cholera. 

My hostess was attended by her usual me- 
dical adviser within a very few minutes from 
the first attack, and in the course of two or 
three hours was visited#by all the best doctors 
in Galway. From the first she never rallied, 
but went through all* the different stages of 
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this dreadful malady, without expressing or 
affording a hope. By twelve o'clock she was 
in the state of collapse, and her dissolution 
momentarily expected. She lingered, however, 
until about seven o'clock in the evening, when 
she calmly expired. 

Death is always a solemn ^nd too often an 
awful sight. I have seen it under many forms ; 
but seldom, if ever^ under more affecting cir- 
cumstances than this. The youth and appa- 
rent health of the victim — the suddenness of 
the seizure — the contrast to the scene of 
amusement we had anticipated — the desolate 
wretchedness of the husband — and, above all, 
perhaps, the hapless ignorance of the children 
— conspired to form one of the most melan- 
choly and heart-breaking spectacles I have ever 
witnessed. She left four children, the youngest 
quite an infant :'>and all of them of too tender 
an age to understand that> they were about to 
suffer a loss that can naver be replaced, the loss 
of an affectionate mother ! 

I was deeply affected by this scene of woe. 
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Perhaps, also, a sense of personal danger was 
more or less mixed up with my commisera- 
tion for this afflicted family. I could not help 
feeling that I was in the presence of the Angel 
of Death^ Be this mysterious and almost 
invincible disease epidemic, or contagious, or 
infectious, I was aware that I was equally 
exposed to its communication : and 1 must 
own that I thought it very probable I should be 
attacked. 1 did not, however, give myself up to 
any unreasonable alarm or trepidation. I was 
supported by a sincere conviction of being in 
the hands of One whom I had ever experienced 
to be a most merciful Father : and I mentally 
and unreservedly resigned myself to His will, 
to do unto me whatsoever might seem to Him 
best. It is this conviction of the goodness as 
well as the power of God that I have ever 
found the only thing to Ije really depended 
on in the hour of actual danger ; especially 
when that danger comes unexpected and un- 
accompanied by the necessity of personal ex- 
ertion. 

N 5 
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I will not dwell longer upon this most me- 
lancholy scene,. 

As long as I could give the slightest com- 
fort or assistance, I of course remained. But, 
when hope was gone, and my presence was 
rather burdensome, I was obliged to seek fresh 
quarters for the night. This, however, was 
not so easily effected as might be imagined, in 
consequence of its being unfortunately the 
week of the races. My first wish was to leave 
Galway that evening: but I ascertained by 
personal inquiry, not only that all the coaches 
were filled beyond their number, but that po- 
sitively not one single carriage or horse of any 
description could be had in the town for love 
or money. 

I was thus necessitated to pass the night 
there : but where to get a bed ? . The inns were 
all crammed to suffocation ; and it was only as 
a special favour that Mrs. Kilroy consented to 
let me have the last, qndj of course, not the 
best, bed-room in her house. The accommoda- 
tion allotted me was a small bed in a confined 
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closet, where light or air were seldom admitted. 
Into it I should think that half the bugs and 
all the fleas of Galway town had agreed that 
night to congregate : and their attacks gave me 
ample opportunity to ruminate upon the dis- 
tressing events of the day. 

Being worn out by the anxieties of the last 
twelve hours, and having to start before six the 
next morning, I retired early to rest — no, not 
to rest, but to bed. Independent of the animal 
annoyances to which I have before alluded, my 
room opened upon the passage, close to the 
only entrance : so that no one could come in 
or go out, without giving me the benefit of his 
stamping boots. There was also an ordinary, 
a race ball, and a hazard table, all within easy 
ear-shot of my room. 

As soon as the sounds connected with ^^the 
feast of reason and the flow of souF' at the 
ordinary had somewhat subsided, the carriages 
began to set down their company close to my 
windbws : and I soon after heard the notes of 
harmony proceeding frdm an ill-tunedorchestra. 
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eternally repeating the sacme airs to the accom- 
paniment of forty or fifty pair of feet ; until, 
fond as I am of music, and above all of Irish 
music, I began to think one may almost have 
too much of it. I did not get a quarter of an 
hour's quiet sleep the whole night; but lay 
tumbling and tossing in the most feverish and 
wretched state of body and mind. I reall}" do 
think that the last twenty- four hours I spent 
in Galway were among the most miserable I 
ever experienced in the course of as happy a 
life as is accorded to most men : and the single 
fact of my having escaped the cholera on this 
occasion convinces me that it cannot be very 
infectious. 

At length that day, which I thouglit never 
would come, broke, in the ignorant apprehen- 
sion of others, perhaps, as early as on other 
mornings. It was with feelings of un mingled 
satisfaction that I found myself, with its first 
beams, rapidly leaving,, Galway behind me, in 
the Limirick mail. The above circumstances 
had compelled me to “alter my plans ; and 
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I therefore determined at once to return to 
Limerick, and to lose no time in proceeding 
thence to Killarney. I was sorry to be thus 
obliged to re « pass the road 1 had before tra- 
versed ; and which 1 therefore need not again 
describe. I arrived about four o’clock at 
Limerick, without the slightest adventure worth 
recording. 

It was my intention to go by the steamboat 
down the Shannon : but, as it did not start till 
tlie following Saturday, I had a couple of dajfs 
to recruit myself; to make some purchases, 
among which a refit of flies was, perhaps, 
the most necessary ; and to complete my 
survey of the town and environs, with regard 
to which I found no reason to alter my pre- 
vious opinion. 

I must not, however, omit mentioning one 
circumstance that occurred to me here, as it is 
connected with a subject of no small interest to 
every tourist, viz., the mode of supplying his 
finances. I had been Recommended in Dublin 
to take with me bank post bills, which, I was 
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assured^ I should find no difficulty ia changing 
at any of the provincial banks. However, both 
at Limerick and elsewhere, I experienced con- 
siderable difficulty and annoyance. Indeed, at 
one place, although I had come immediately 
from one very intimate friend of the manager, 
and was going to the house of another, I could 
not get a twenty pound note changed until I 
had brought a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who quite accidentally happened to be in the 
^bwn, to prove that I was myself. 

It is not very pleasant to be kept for above 
half an hour, as I have been, kicking your 
heels at the banker’s counter, with the cha- 
racter of a suspected swindler attached to you ; 
and to be subjected to the sort of cross-exami- 
nation that takes place at the Old Bailey, before 
you can get your own money. But, infinitely 
beyond any personal annoyance, was I grieved 
with this specimen of the manner in which 
commercial transactions are embarrassed in 
this country. Nine-tfenths of these transac- 
tions necessarily require more trust than was 
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at all den^anded in my case : and, until more 
confidence be shown between man and man, it 
is impossible that Ireland should become a 
great commercial nation. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

Leave Limerick — Passage down the Shannon in a Steam- 
boat — Interesting Labourers’ Establishment in Clare — 
Poor Laws — Scenery of the Lower Shannon — Tarbert — 
Ballybunnion — Description of the Splendid Caves there. 

On Saturday, August lOth, I left Limerick 
by the steamboat, which, during the summer, 
goes three times a week down the Shannon, as 
far as Kilrush, a favourite bathing place, seated 
near the mouth of this fine river. The weather 
being most beautiful, the vessel was crowded 
with passengers; some intending merely to 
spend their Sunday in the country, but many 
to remain som«? time either at Kilrush or at 
Mil town Malbay. As may be supposed, in so 
large a company of ^varm-hearted and affable 
Irishmen I gleaned both amusement and in- 
formation; In particular, I had a long and very 
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interesting conversation with a gentleman who 
lives near Newmarket in Clare, upon that sub- 
ject of such momentous importance, not only 
to Ireland, but to the empire at large, the Poor 
Laws. 

This gentleman has for the last two or three 
years been trying an experiment, of which I 
was sorry not to have previously heard ; or I 
should much have liked to examine his esta- 
blishment. His plan seems to be formed partly 
on that of Owen, and partly on that of the 
Dutch Colonies. He has drawn np a set of 
rules, to which each member signs his assent 
on entering the institution ; and which if he 
breaks he is sure to be expelled at the end of 
the week. 

The number of members is at present about 
eighty ; including men, women, and children. 
They have six hundred acPes given them to 
cultivate, at a rent of nine hundred pounds 
per annum. About Imlf of it is good arable 
land*; the rest pasture, bog, and mountain. 
They are paid the usual wages of the country ; 
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that is, eight pence a day : not in actual money, 
but in Labour Tickets/’ which descend to as 
low a fraction as a halfpenny : about fifty 
pounds suffices for the necessary circulation of 
the establishment. The accounts of profit 
and loss are made up weekly, and are open to 
the inspection of the members : and, in case 
there be any profit beyond the rental, at the 
end of the year, it is divided among the com- 
munity. 

Houses have been built for them on a regular 
plan. The single men and women sleep in 
separate large dormitories : the parried people 
have each a room, twelve feet square, for which 
they pay six pence a week. They all take their 
meals together; which saves a great deal of 
fuel, and waste, and time. No spirituous 
liquors, nor smoking, are allowed within the 
premises : neither may they keep pigs, which 
insures the tolerable cleanliness of their habi- 
tations* There is a sfeore for the commonest 
articles in use ; but this, as well as some*other 
parts of the plan, are nbt yet sufficiently deve- 
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loped. There is also an infant school, to 
which the children are sent at a year and a 
half old, and brought up apart from their parents. 

When any new hands are required, Mr. V. 
selects the best he can hear of in the neigh- 
bourhood. These come for a week upon trial, 
are then balloted for by the old members, and 
either admitted or rejected. At first the plan 
was not popular among the labourers ; but, ex- 
perience having convinced them of its advan- 
tages, there are nbw always more applications 
than vacancies. 

Hitherto th^ scheme seems to have answered 
very well, both as a profitable and moral spe- 
culation : and 4ts intelligent originator appears 
to imagine that its general adoption would 
supersede the necessity of Poor Laws. I must 
own, however, that, although it may answer 
on a small scale, and where» there is an active 
and benevolent principal to direct its ma- 
chinery, I cannot thinli it likely to succeed uni- 
versally where that superintendence must often 
be wamting. Then this experiment affords, by 
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no means, a fair test of its applicability to the 
rest of Ireland. Being a new society, the great 
majority are strong, healthy young men ; so that it 
contains not, by any means, its fair proportion 
of those rendered unprofitable or unproductive, 
by reason of youth, or sickness, or old age. 

But what I certainly think the most objec- 
tionable part of the plan is, the removing all 
children, from their earliest years, out of the 
superintending care of their parents, which 
must necessarily destroy thetbonds of filial and 
parental affection. In my opinion, the children 
should at least be with their .parents every 
night and the greater part of Sunday. 

To this observation Mr! V. objected, that all 
the good taught them during the day would 
be obliterated by the bad examples they would 
witness at night. But surely, if the parents be 
so greatly improved in tneir morals and habits, 
as. he says has already been the case, there 
must at least be much dess fear of contamina- 
tion with them than in the homes of others in 
their sphere of life : and if the childreu them- 
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selves have further been fortified by the good 
lessons and habits acquired during the day at 
school, still less probable is it that they should 
be corrupted by the evil they may see at home ; 
but'rather, by their gentle voices and examples, 
assist in completing .the reformation of their 
parents. 

But of this, at any rate, I am very confident 

that no fancied good can compensate for the 

loss of the natural love that should subsist 

between parent and child: and that no plan 

whatever, based upon the destruction of this 

earliest and most hallowed aifection of our 

nature, either ever can or ought to succeed. 
♦ 

This part of the scheme at least must be altered. 

The more I reflect, and the better I become 
informed upon the subject, the more deeply am 
I convinced that the speedy introduction of 
some system of l^or L^ws into Ireland is 
demanded by natural justice and humanity, as 
well as by national •policy. I should lay it 
dowq as a fundamental axiom, that, in every 
country which has reached the degree of civi- 
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lization we have, all classes, in return for their 
obedience to the laws, have a right to know 
that, by law^ none who are willing to labour can 
starve^ as long as there is a superfluity of food 
for the whole. This, I think, all the menAers 
of a civilized community have a right "to ex- 
pect. 

But, the more I see of Ireland? the stronger 
is my conviction that this sy stein of relief must 
not be a parochial one, as in England ; but 
either national, or county, or, at least, baronial. 
There is not the machinery requisite for its 
efficient administration in half the parishes in 
Ireland : in very many of which, the persons 
who should carry it into effect would be occa- 
sionally requiring relief from the parish rates 
themselves, or would at least have near rela- 
tives in that situation. Or, if ^11 such persons 
were excluded, the whol^^management of the 
funds would in many instances fall into the 
hands of one or two individuals — of an agent, 
for example. Any one acquainted with Ire- 
land will readily understand to what a system 
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of fraud, and favouritism, and jobbing, either of 
these alternatives would necessarily lead. 

Again, by adopting the baronial or county 
plan, the great eyil which attaches to the Eng- 
lish system, namely the law of settlement, and 
its consequent expenses, would at any rate be 
greatly diminished. 

But, whatever details may be decided on as 
best, I am perfectly convinced that some plan 
of legal relief to the poor must speedily be 
enacted : and w^hat alone, I firmly believe, has 
prevented its being already passed, is the sin- 
gular vacillation of Mr. 0‘Connell upon this 
subject, and the not very creditable opposition 
of the Irish land-owners. These latter, in my 
opinion, entertain very unfounded, or at least 
exaggerated, apprehensions of the burden that 
the Poor Laws would entail upon Ireland. 

To the country at large, #they would.be far 
from being a burden, even in a pecuniary point 
of view. The pauper ^population is at present 
suppbrted by the country : at least I believe it 
is only in sudden visifations of .great distress. 
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friib disease or the failure of the potato crop, 
that any considerable number ever die of star- 
vation. True, they are supported badly, and 
in a great measure by the class but a little re- 
moved above themselves. But no ope would 
wish to see them kept in a state of " luxury 
under the system of Poor Laws ; still less 
would any friend of the countf^y, any lover of 
humanity, advocate the expediency of their 
continuing to weigh down the indigent but 
warm-hearted class immediately above them 
to their own level. 

The expense of tlieir support is borne at pre- 
sent by the charitable alone ; whereas, under 
an equitable administration of a legal relief, 
it would be distributed over the whole wealth 
of the nation, and the absentee would thus be 
subjected to the only tax which seems both 
just Mid practicable: w^hile the profitable la- 
bour of the hundreds of thousands, who at pre- 
sent do nothing in reUurn for their support, 
would be gained to the country. 

But it is neither witfiin my powers nor my 
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intention to discuss this ^eat subject ii#all 
its bearings. I may, however, perhaps be per- 
mitted to mention one or two collateral advan- 
tages, which I do not remember to have seen 
so much dwelt on as they appear to me to 
merit. 

I cannot help thinking, that, were a judi- 
cious system of Poor Laws established in Ire- 
land, the consciousness of having, as it were, 
a lien upon the soil for their sustenance would 
attach the lower orders to the land from which 
they derived such support, as also to the right 
of property which secured it to them. 

Again, I conceive that their introduction 
would greatly contribute to the gradual extinc- 
tion of the race of veryj very small farmers ; 
who would be ^nuch more profitably engaged, 
both for themselves and the country, as agri- 
cultural labourers, in constant employment, at 
a fair rate of wages. At present, the procu- 
ring of daily employment is much too precari- 
ous *to permit the Irish peasants to trust en- 
tirely to this source of subsistence. They are 
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th#efore forced, in^self-defeiice, to take a bit 
of land, at a most ruinous rent, without the 
capital, or other means, for properly cultiva- 
ting it. 

A farm of fifty or one hundred acres is split 
and subdivided into many holdings, as low as 
one or two acres ; for which enormous rents 
are offered and sometimes paid. These patches 
are, of course, tilled almost entirely for pota- 
toes, just enough to keep life in the family. 
But if, either from laziness or poverty, suffi- 
cient manure be not put into the groitnd, or a 
bad season come on, and the potatoes conse- 
quently fail, the whole pauper population is 
necessarily reduced to a state of starvation ^ 
without any means of support to look to, ex- 
cept charity or worse. 

Now, supposing that, through the agency of 
the Poor Laws, the opportunity of constant 
employment were put within the reach of all 
the industrious, this ptecarious system of mi- 
nute farms would gradually disappear; and 
their present occupanfs 'would become much 
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happier and better citizens^ as agricultural Ta- 
bourers. 

I have heard it objected, Where will you 
find employment for such a number V 

Employment ! Why, there is no country 
which abounds in such sources of employment 
as Ireland. The land at present under cultiva- 
tion is not rendered half so productive as it 
might be ; and, if it were properly tilled, would 
take most of the disposable labourers. Then 
the roads, to be brought into and kept in pro- 
per repair, would occupy all the superfluous 
labour for the next dozen years. Besides 
which, there are new roads to be made — ca- 
nals or railways to be constructed — bogs to 
be drained — mountains to be brought under 
cultivation. Aad, if only mischievous men 
would allow the country to remain quiet for 
some time, so as to offer perfect security for 
life and property, English capital would, I am 
certain, rapidly flow in, •and establish manufac- 
tures, that would effectually provide work for 
the present redundant population. 

o 2 
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But the absorbing interest of this subject 
has too long detained me from the vaunted 
beauties of the Shannon, on whose broad w’a- 
ters the reader may have perhaps forgotten 
that I embarked, some few pages back. These 
beauties are very considerable. Must I how- 
ever confess that, from description, I had anti- 
cipated its scenery to be still grander, and 
more romantic ? 

The shores are usually formed of low, undu- 
lating hills, which include some of the richest 
soil in Ireland, and were at this season covered 
with most luxuriant crops of corn. There are 
also many handsome residences scattered along 
the banks, such as Mr. Spring Rice^s new- 
made demesne, and the Knight of Glyn's fine 
castle. About half-way, the river spreads out 
into a wide expanse ; from which an extensive 
bay stretches almbst up to Clare, which Spen- 
ser may well be supposed to have had in his 
recollection, when he describes this noble river 
as 

“ The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea.” 
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Below, it again contracts and becomes more 
beautiful ; the shores are lofjtier, and occasion- 
ally clothed with fine timber, which exhibits 
no traces of western breezes. Altogether, this 
part of the Shannon cannot fail to charm the 
stranger : but its scenery partakes rather of 
the pleasing and beautiful than of the grand or 
romantic. 

1 landed in l^arbert Bay with a few other 
passengers ; by far the majority going on to 
Kilrush. Cars were waiting on the beach to 
conduct us % the town, .which is about a mile 
distant ; and where 1 was excellently accom- 
modated at Mrs. McMahon’s neat little inn. 

The steamboat I had just left belongs to the 
Inland Navigation Company, who have lately 
received a large grant from Government, for 
the improvement of the Upper and Lower Shan- 
non; part of which sum |hey very « properly 
intend to hay out on building a pier at Tarbert, 
where it is much wanted. 

l^arbert is a better kind of Irish village, 
having one or two Ihroad streets, witli some 
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rather neat houses, occasionally occupied by 
bathers. It entirely belongs to the Leslie 
family, who have a pretty place close to it. Its 
environs are extremely pleasing ; to enjoy 
which, I dined early, and then rambled on the 
cliffs, that command a long reach of the lower 
part of the Shannon, nearly to its mouth. 

At my feet was the deep, winding bay of 
Tarbert, well known as the most secure an- 
chorage in the river, where ships often lie for 
days or weeks, >vaiting for a favourable wind. 
Before me, on the further side ^ the broad 
estuary, stretched a long line of the coast of 
Clare, backed by a lofty rampart of dark moun - 
tains : and, almost opposite, I could distinctly 
perceive the white houses of Kilrush, which, at 
this distance, had an appearance of great neat- 
ness. Immediately in front of the modest 
bathing place, lay tjie sacred island of Scattery, 
erst the abode of St. Senanus ; with its myste- 
rious round tower, sole but striking monument 
of the skill, of the faith, of a forgotten face. 
Many other towns and ' bays were within my 
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ken : and numerous boats and vessels dimpled 
the surface of the scarcely ruffled water. 

It was just the scene and hour that “ wakes 
the wish, and melts the heart” — summoning 
the past to blend in gentle unison with the ob- 
jects present to the eye of sense ; and exciting 
the mental vision to fond imaginings of the 
shadowy future. 

Cliewing the cud of such sad yet sweet 
fiincies, I lingered on the cliffs until the very 
last hues of a most lovely sunset had long 
faded in the western sky; 

“ And as I watched the lino of light, that plays 
Along the smooth wave tow’rds the burning west, 

1 longed to tread that golden path of rays, 

As if ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest !” 

'riie next day, Sunday, August 11th, I at- 
tended service at the neat though small 
church, about half a mile from the village. 
The congregation was larger and more respect- 
able than might ha^e been expected in so Ca- 
thdlic a neighbourhood; and the duty very 
well performed. In«the afternoon, contrary to 
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my usual practice and principles, I was induced 
to take a car over to Ballybunnion, of whose 
magnificent caves I had accidentally heard the 
most extraordinary accounts. 

The distance is about twelve miles, the road 
very indifferent, and affording no objects of 
beauty or interest, except an^ocqasional glimpse 
of the Shannon, until within two or three 
miles of Ballybunnion, when the wide, open 
bay, called the Mouth of the Shannon — 
the mountains of Dingle and Brandon Head — 
and, still more distant, M^Gillicuddy’s Reeks, 

f 

above Killarney — come severally and finely 
into view. 

It being a most delicious evening, hundreds 
of holyday folk were strolling along the clifl*, 
whom I was most anxious to join. I therefore 
drove up to the apology for an inn that had 
been pointed out to^ me, sequred what accom- 
modations I could, and, having ordered a very 
late dinner, proceeded immediately to see as 
much as possible that evening of the cliffs hnd 
caves,inorderto judge whether it would be worth 
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iny while to devote another day to their further 
inspection. I rambled for about three miles 
and three hours along the cliffs and shores, 
and -was so much gratified with what I did see, 
and, at tlie same time, so perfectly convinced 
tliat I had seen comparatively nothing of*the 
real beauties or curiosities of the place, that 
1 at once resolved to remain the next day and 
examine them from the water, which I found 
to be the only satisfactory method. 

I never in my life had less cause to repent a 
decision. They are incomparably the most 
beautiful marine caves I Know’ of in any coun- 
try, and in my opinion arc among the most 
interesting natural objects in Great Britain. 
As 1 explored them so much better the next 
day, it is unnecessary to describe further my 
first impression ; but 1 must mention the very 
curious scene of another kind that I this day 
witnessed, and wdiich 1 was given to understand 
is enacted almost every fine Sunday's evening 
throughout the summer. 

Close under the village of Ballybunnion lies 

o 5 
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a beautiful bay, which, at low water, offers a 
great extent of the finest sands possible. The 
cliffs which enclose it to the south are entirely 
of sand; and on one of the most prominent 
stands a lofty and very picturesque old tower, 
once the residence of kings. But the northern 
side of the bay is bounded by the abrupt and 
perpendicular termination of the clay-slate 
rocks, which compose the coast for some way 
northwards, and in which the caves are all situ- 
ated. These rocks are here about one hun- 
dred feet in height, perfectly perpendicular, 
and of various antf beautiful colours. Their 
lower part is perforated into numberless caverns, 
of greater or lesser dimensions; but the largest 
and finest is only approachable at low water. 

These cavern celk” are in the day time 
given up exclusively to the women, wherein to 
bathe, or rather to dress and undress ; for, 

I 

though there are one or two caves in which 
they might, if they chose, bathe at certain 
times of the tide, most of the females seenj to 
prefer the ‘^open sea,*’ vfhere their evolutions 
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are usually watched, though at a respectful 
distance, by hundreds of the other sex. For 
the credit of the customs of the West, it may 
perhaps be necessary to add, that these nereids 
are provided with decorous dressing gowns 
during their marine ablutions. 

On a Sunday evening these caverns are 
turned into bal! rooms, where, on the smoolli 
but unelastic sand, may be witnessed every 
kind of Irish dance, in the greatest perfection. 
Some caves serve as stables for tlie horses, 
while many are converted into whisky^ shops. 
But the favourite place for drinking and ca- 
tousing after the fatigues of the jig seemed 
to be a primitive species of tent, formed by a 
blanket or counterpane, sloping down from the 
sheer wall of rock, ui^der whose low canopy 
it was just possible to creep in and out. The 
scene ^as altogether most singular and pic- 
turesque. 

While the sun was setting, I stood as near 
the mouth of the lowest cave as the retreating 
tide would allow me — 
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“ To take my farewell of the parting day; 

Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides, 

The purple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flames rolls every wate below.” 

The entrance of this cavern to seaward was 
formed of enormous^ natural arches, whose 
massive pillars sank deep beneath the wave. 
The western sun appeared exactly underneath 
this arch, and flung a tide of golden rays 
across the waters, into the deep recesses of the 
cavern. Some, groups were standing in its 
broad, red light ; the figures of others were 
dimly seen moving to the various measure of 
the dance, within the further cavern's gloom ; 
while from either side the booming swell of 
the retiring waves, and the universal soupd of 
merriment from far and[^near, echoed in strange 
concord through the sea-cave's rocky vault. 
It was long before I could tear myself away 
from the spot. 

But, when again I strolled down, to gaze for 
half an hour before retiring to rest, upon 

The firmament that glowed with living sapphires,” 
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how changed was the scene ! The revellers had 
all disappeared — the voice of mirth had ceased 

— I was the only wanderer on that lone shore 

— and no music broke the stilly silence of the 
lovely night, save the plaintive murnuirings of 
the rippling wave. 

It was from ^is same bay that I started the 
next morning in a boat with four rowers, ac- 
companied by a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and our intelligent young lamjlord, Mr. Adam, 
who kindly went with us to ensure our seeing 
every thing that merited observation. A finer 
day could not have been chosen : and the vast 
Atlantic lay as still as an inland lake, yrhich we 
soon found to be indispensable for our entering 
many of the caves. 

They extend about t?wo miles northwards 

from the little Bay of Ballybunnion. The cliffs 

for this distance vary from eighty to one hun*- 
. / 
dred feet to nearly three hundred feet in height, 

and are quite perpendicular. They are prin- 
cipally composed of clay-slate, of very unequal 

ft 

substance and hardness, in which the ceaseless 
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waves of the Atlantic and the action of the 

atmosphere have worn away the softer parts, 

* 

and left the more. durable. Beyond this clay- 
slate formation a kind of sandstone comes in? 
which seems sufficiently homogeneous ; so that 
either the whole resists, or the whole gives 
way, and consequently it contains no caves. 

Immediately upon rounding the point of the 
Bay, we came upon a succession of caverns, 
which called fqjpth our warmest admiration ; 
but which, wh were assured (and truly) were 
nothing in comparison of those beyond. This 
part of the coast is composed of a tolerably 
compacij; slaty* rock, as steep as the side of a 
house, and about one hundred feet high. Al- 
most the whole of the lower portion is hol- 
lowed out into caverns of greatly varying 
dimensions and forms, and usually supported 
by gigantic columns of rock. 

V 

Into most of these we entered, and discovered 
something new to admire in each, ' The water 
in them was seldom less than ten feet in depth, 
but much oftener twenty or thirty feet, and of 
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the most crystal purity imaginable. The sea 
was so calm as to admit of our penetrating 
their inmost windings, without any danger 
to our frail bark; and the day, being bril- 
liantly bright, occasioned un endless diversity 
of lights and shades within their vaulted 
recesses. 

Further on, we entered into a small, deep 
cove, completely enclosed within lofty and per- 
pendicular crags, surmounted by the ruins of 
an old castle. From this cove we passed into 
a very large cavern, supported as usual by im- 
inense natural buttresses, and which, after 
extending some distance withinHhe cliff, com- 
municates, by a singular tunnel- shaped opening 
through tli^ superincumbent rock of soil, with 
the fields above. We passed through this 
casern beneath another entrance, into a more 
extensive bay, in which stood several insulated 
masses of rock, of different forms and sizes ; 
h\xt all evidently separated from the adjoining 
cliffe, by the intermediate parts having been 
washed away. They are csxactly what are 
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called stacks"^ on the coast of Caithness, in 
* 

Scotland. 

The largest of these I should estimate at 
about one hundred feet in height, by twice 
that breadth and length. It rises perpendicu- 
larly from the w^ater, at a considerable distance 
ftoin the shore ; and is completely perforated 
up to half its height, so as to form a most 
splendid natural arch of triumph, under which 
we rowed. But it would be endless to detail 
the various objects of interest that here caught 
our attention. 

Soon after leaving this bay, the strata, 
which had hitherto been horizontal, appeared 
inclined at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees ; their edges being exposed to the sea. 
The caverns consequently assumed quite a new 
character. One in particular,^ into which we 
entered, struck me as very curious. It in* 
nearly one hundred feet long, open at both 
ends; and so regularly constructed, that a 
perpendicular section of it would exhibit a®per- 
fect right-angled triangle, of which the sea 
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would form one side, the sheer wall of rock 

❖ 

the other, and the inclined stratum, or roof, 
the hypothenuse. This roof of slate is nearly 
as smooth and regular as the art of man could 
make it. The adjoining coast also partakes of 
the same slate-roofed character ; a single, un- 
broken, and naked slab of rock running from 
the water to the top of the cliff. 

At length, however, we reached the part of 
the coast, where are situated the finest caverns 
of all. The cliffs here are loftier than usual ; 
the strata, also, are, in general, much thin- 
ner, and quite horizontal, so as to have the 
appearance of layers of bricks, or tiles. The 
tide was as yet rather too high for us to enter 
the most extensive cave, named, after the num- 
ber of seals that come to breed there, the 
Seal Cave so, reserving it until our return, 
Ve passed on to one whicl^ the boatmen called 
the Pigeon Cave,’’ fromHhe . flocks of wild 
rock-pigeons which fiKqi^ent it. 

Much as my admiration had been before 
excited, I must confess that I was quite taken 
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by surprise with the extraordinary beauty and 
grandeur of this most magnificent cavern* We 
entered it by a spacious portal, worn out of the 
perpendicular face of the cliff, and supported 
by several huge columns of rock, which closed 
together, in an irregular but most picturesque 
t,rch, high over our heads. After a compara- 
tively narrow passage of forty or fifty yards, 
the cave swelled out into a dome of the noblest 
proportions, nearly circular in its form, and 
converging from all sides, so as to form a vast 
natural cupola. The summit of this>plendid 
canopy of rock, as well as the further sides, 
were lost in partial darkness ; while from the 
arched opening, by which we had entered, a 

■f' 

flood of glorious light pouring in, illumined 
the various tints and hues that adorned the 
walls of this ocean grotto. 

For, as if to make it^perfect, the rock was 
strongl;^ impregnated with sulphur and copper, 
whose exudations ti|igt4 the sides and roof 
with ever^ imaginable colour, producing a* pic- 
torial effect tha| can scarcely be conceived. 
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The water also/though very deep, was of most 
pellucid clearness ; exposing here a silvery 
floor of shell and sand; and therey a mimic 
forest of each kind of sea- weed. Staffa is cer- 
tainly more curious and interesting from its 
basaltic columns : but, exquisitely beautiful as 
it confessedly is, even Fingal’s Cave must, 1 
think, yield to this for beauty, if not for 
grandeur. 

We lingered long in this scene of enchant- 
ment: admired, and re- admired, its form, its 
proportions, its colours — the rock, the water, 
the light, the shade, all came in for a share of 
our enthusiastic approbation. More thati one 
Irish song was sung : and how I longed for 
some well remembered friends to wake the 
echoes with their notes of melody ! What a 
glorious hall for music, particularly for wind 
Instruments ! A single bu^le would have been 
invaluable : whereas we had nothing bjit a gun, 
which Inade noise enough, indeed, but not of 
the most harmonious description. 

It was, of course, hhpossihle to resist drink- 
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ing a drop to the long life" of so fair a spot : 
after which, unanimously agreeing that it 
merited a grander title than ‘^the Pigeon's 
Cave," wq, with due ceremonies and libations, 
christened it Neptune's Hall and I ques~ 
tibn much if his marine godship possess many 
caverns more worthy of the name, within his 
wide domain. 

We at length left it by a smaller passage 
than the first, which only just admitted our 
boat ; and, upon emerging, found ourselves in 
a very small but highly perpendicular cove, hem- 
med in by magnificent perpendicular rocks, that 
rose in a circle around us : while directly in 
front stood an equally lofty column of rock, 
gradually tapering from its base, like an Egyp- 
tian obelisk. Its strata being remarkably 
thin and horizontal, look exactly like piles of 
bricks, and toward^ the summit assume the 
appearaT|^e of masonry : for which reason it 
bears the appropriate name of ^Hhe Devil's 
Castle." It is about two hundred yards from 
the shore f and, from tlftie immemorial, has 
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been the chosfen and inaccessible breeding- 
place of a pair of eagles. 

We thence stretched across to an old ruin, 
called Lick Castle, built on an extraordinary 
promontory of sandstone, which juts far out 
into the sea; and is only divided from the 
mainland by o very deep chasm, not more than 
eight or ten feet wide, with sides as regular as 
if chiselled by man. Here we landed, and ex- 
amined the ruin ; admired the prospect, and 
watched the myriads of cormorants and gulls 
that were clamorously pursuing the unfortu- 
nate shoals of herring fry on all sides. 

Then, leaving our boat, we walked for a mile 
or two along the cliffs, to see a chasm, called 
Poul a Phuca (signifying, I believe, ‘Hhe 
Hole of the Goblin^’). It is a considerable 
fissure in the ground, forty or fifty yards from 
the shore, and sinking perpendicularly down to 
the level of the sea, with which it has a subter- 
raneaii communication. It is exactly similar 
in ‘character to the extraordinary chasms call- 
ed “Loups,” near €ape Wrath, on the north- 
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western coast of Scotland, but is greatly infe- 
rior to themdn every respect, and was hardly 
worth going to see. 

On our^way homewards, we stopped to exa- 
mine the Seal’s Cave, which the tide had not 
permitted us to enter in the morning. This 
lave, as I before said, owes its name to the 
number of seals that resort to it in the breed- 
ing season, when they are killed with clubs for 
the sake of their skins and oil. It penetrates 
a very long way directly into the bowels of the 
earth j and has many lateral branches. We 
followed it for about a hundred yards, and 
should have advanced further ; but my Roman 
Catholic friend became frightened — as indeed 
were some others of the party — and implored 
oii^r instant return. It did not appear to me 
worth while to persevere, except for curiosity. 

Soon after entering, the passage became 
so narrow that we could touch the rock on 
both sides : and we werck in such utter dark- 
ness as to be obliged to light our torches, 
made of bog-pine, which gave a most brilliant 
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splendour over the low, dark, vault of the 
cave. At the extremity of our subterraneous 
voyage, we entered a lateral# branch, which 
speedily proved so contracted, as to .oblige us 
tO'put back. 

There was a dispute as to which was the 
right passage — ard the steersman wanted 
much to take a wrong turn — there, was a doubt 
whether the lights would go out — the Parish 
Priest begged hard to return — the boatmen 
became alarmed, and began screaming at and 
scolding each other; and, what was worst, 
in their flurry pushed about our light can- 
vass-bottomed boat much more violently than 
I liked. 

Then, calm as it was, the sea caused a little 
swell up these tortuous passages, which heaved 
our frail boat against the rocky sides, and 
made a strange, unearthly |OUnd, as it boomed 
through these long galleries. Then there was 
the pitchy darkness, and, above all, the insup- 
portable sense of confinement ! — all these cir- 
cumstances contributdi tom produce little bit 
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of a scene : and the reader may be assured, 

■f 

that there was more than one who most gladly 
hailed again the ^^holy light, offspring of 
heaven, ^first born;"’ which seemed to beam 
with peculiar effulgence, after our temporary 
imprisonment in the nether regions. The 
priest unconsciously expressed his feelings^ 
almost in the very language of Ajax : 

“ If we must perish, we thy will obey, 

But let us perish in the light of day.” 

My greatest fear, during this adventure, had 
been lest the boatmen, when they lost their 
steadiness and presence of mind, should stave 
our very slight bark against the rocks. Her 
bottom was only of well-tarred canvass, 
stretched over the ribs of the keel ; and there- 
fore a collision with a single sharp rock might 
sink us in a moment : fortunately, however, 
their angles were all so smoothed by the con- 
stant action of the water that she was not in 
the least injured. 

After this little scene, we paddled quietly 
homewards, revisiting cSh our way Neptune’s 
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Hall/^ as well as some other caves, which had 
before particularly struck us 5 and, about four 
o’clock, landed under Ballybunnion, after one of 
the most gratifying excursions I ever enjoyed. 

I have been thus minute in detailing what I 
this day saw, from finding how little these 
caverns are known beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood ; whereas they appear to me to 
be richly deserving the tourist’s notice. . Of 
this, at least, I feel very sure, that, for variety, 
beauty, grandeur, and extent, they are une- 
qualled by any sea-caves in our islands. They 
may also be seen at no great sacrifice either of 
time or money : the price which I had agreed 
to pay for my boat was five shillings ; to this 
1 added a buona mano of half-a-ctown, in 
token of my approbation of .the. crew, which 
more than satisfied them : ai^ the whole expe- 
dition scarcely occupied six hours. I should^ 
howev^jr, warn the tourist, that the sea must be 
perfectly calm, or he wiU not be able to enter 
the caves ; and that the day ought to be perfectly 
bright, or much of their beauty will be lost. 


vox.. I. 


p 
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Hitherto, indeed, Ballybunnion has been lit- 
tle frequented, perhaps, from the almost total 
absence of any accommodation for strangers. 
There are two or three comfortable residences, 
which are occupied by respectable families of 
the neighbourhood, during the summer : but, 
excepting these, the village afibrds nothing but 
a few rather better sort of cabins, where the 
lodgers must bring both bedding and provi- 
sions. 

This year, a person of the name of Adam 
has taken for three months the old Mansion- 
house, belonging to the proprietor of the place, 
Mr. Hareng, a minor, and an absentee ; but 
which has usually been inhabited for the season 
by Mr. Leonard, of Listowell, the lessee of the 

greater part of the property. Adam is an in- 

\ 

telligent, well-meaning, and civil young man : 

V 

and, if he could obtain a lease of the house, 
» 

would, I doubt not, make it answer to himself 
and the public. 

Indeed, Ballybunnion seemed to me to 
possess great capabilities for a spirited pro- 
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prietor to develop. Its situation is beautiful, 
in the centre of a spacious and fine bay : the 
sands are firm and extensive ; the water as 
pure and clear as any in the world ; the coast 
abounding in fish, though but little taken ; and 
with a good salmon river within three or four 
miles. When to these inducements is added 
its position between Limerick and Killarney, 
and the inexhaustible interest of its romantic 
caves, I do not think it unreasonable to expect 
that Ballybunnion would be much frequented 
during the summer months, if it were only 
better known and could supply better accom- 
modation s. 

Perhaps though, I am speaking with some- 
thing o:^ the enthusiasm of a first discoverery : 
so will proceed with the journal of my tour. 


END Ol^ VOL. I. 





